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of reports dealing with the phenomena designated above, 
from first-hand acquaintance and seemingly in good faith. 
Members especially, but also non-members, are asked to 
supply data or to give information where such may be 
obtained. Names connected with phenomena must be sup- 
plied, but on request these ‘will be treated as confidential. 


8. The maintenance of a Library on all subjects em- 
braced in psychical research, and bordering thereupon. 
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and acknowledged in the Journa.. 


4. Encouragement of the formation of local groups in 
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sycHic ResEARCH laments the loss of 

one of its most eminent advocates in 

the person of Lord Balfour, who has 
passed away in the fullness of his years, be- 
queathing to us the tradition of a philo- 
sophie and impartial mind, and a record of 
public service as a statesman hardly sur- 
passed in the annals of the English-speak- 
ing community. His farewell to earth was 
that of the true metaphysician, greeting 
death as a friend, with a smile upon his 
lips. The regrets are ours; regrets senti- 
mental in that with his passing we lose 
another of the few remaining of those great 
Victorian Englishmen whose vision pierced 
beyond the materialism of their day and 
who intuitively knew and felt the coming 
of an era in which science would extend her 
borders into the field of psychical realities. 
But our regrets are also practical because 
the cause which we have at heart can ill 
afford a weakening of those traditions 
which have made for dignity, for stability, 
and for the rule of impartial judgment, 
perfect courtesy and restraint in a field 
Wherein mutual tolerance and understand- 
ing is at all times greatly needed. May the 
mantle of his serenity rest upon us all. 

* * * * 


Arthur James Balfour was one of the 
group of distinguished men who combined 
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to form the nucleus of the Society for Psy- 
chical Research, instituted in London in 
1882. William Ewart Gladstone lent his 
support. The first President was Professor 
Henry Sidwick and among the early Presi- 
dents was Mr. Balfour. The object of the. 
Society was stated to be the introduction of 
scientific method into the study of debat- 
able phenomena. The names of Edmund 
Gurney, F. W. H. Myers, Andrew Lang, 
Sir William Barrett (then Prof. Barrett), 
Lord Tennyson, Lord Rayleigh and others 
were among the first adherents. Among the 
earlier presidents we find the names of 
Prof. Balfour Stewart and Prof. William 
James. The tradition which these men im- 
planted has been a continuing force in the 
mental life of England and has ramified 
throughout the world, largely influencing 
American thought and the attitude of true 
science towards the investigation of the 
whole region of obseure facts which we 
class as psychic phenomena. 
*x* * * * 

Perhaps of living Englishmen it may be 
claimed that Sir Oliver Lodge most faith- 
fully perpetuates the tradition bequeathed 
by the original group. Last month we 
promised a more detailed survey of some 
of his recent publications. We accordingly 
devote the rest of our Editorial space to a 
consideration of these. 


EDITORIAL NOTES 


PHANTOM WALLS* 
and 
THE REALITY OF A SPIRITUAL 
WORLD? 


PHANTOM WALLS! A _ well-chosen 
title, since it designates those walls 
of clay which here for a while hold us 
in thrall, restraining the -activities of the 
human spirit enmeshed within their scope 
and compelling obedience of a sort; obedi- 
ence to the routine of physical laws which 
rule its visible activities. But in two ways 
our thraldom is beginning to appear il- 
lusory and the barriers are yielding to the 
impact of those vital energies which seek 
emancipation. These twofold ways are com- 
plementary. The walls are being battered 
from without and from within. The out- 
ward assault is being delivered by Physi- 
eal Science and now that she has laid aside 
much of the old cumbersome armour of 
theory that formerly hampered her ener- 
gies, she is able to reduce those solid walls 
to a mere shadow of their former substance. 
The other assault is penetrating the fleshly 
barriers from within: and again this is 
done in the name of science; for it is the 
experimental knowledge of the powers of 
the human soul and their superiority to the 
limitations of the body that is already al- 
lowing the prisoner to discover modes of 
escape from his cell and means of extend- 
ing his activities over a constantly widen- 
ing area without the walls that have so 
long pent him in. 

Sir Oliver Lodge is perhaps of all men the 
best qualified to write on the transcendent 
powers and qualities of the human mind 
and spirit: for he has equal acquaintance, 
equal experience both of the assault from 
the outward side and that from the inward ; 
this from his peculiar position as an expert 
in Physies and also in Psychies and Meta- 
psychics. He is thus able to balance and 
co-ordinate the conclusions derived from 
both sources and his conclusions are fruit- 
ful; his arguments solid, logical, and con- 
vineing. For this reason—on account of 
this dual capacity possessed by him, it will 
seem to many of those who know his work 


*“Phantom Walls” by Sir Oliver Lodge, London, Hod- 
der and Stoughton, St. Paul’s House, E. C. Price 5/-net, 
pp. 251. 2nd Ed. November, 1929. 

tBeing No. 3 of Section VIII of “Affirmations.”’ Ernest 
Benn, Ltd., Bouverie House, Fleet Street, London. Price 
One shilling. (1930) 


that in the new era of scientific achieve 
ment which we are entering, his name wil! 
stand to posterity as that of a prophet o! 
the New Era in an eminent degree. In the 
book under notice and in the small booklet 
which is also the subject of review Sir Oli- 
ver appears to be placing the capstone upon 
his labor of many years and to be summing 
up his conclusions rather in the manner 
of a literary and philosophic testament. 
A declaration of mature personal convic- 
tion, virile and courageous, when well 
founded is a strength and a help to all. 
And the message Sir Oliver has to give his 
fellow-men and women is of this nature. In 
his preface Sir Oliver calls attention to the 
insistence of modern science on the illusory 
nature of our mundane experience. Ile 
contrasts the views of Einstein and Ed- 
dington on the one hand with those of De 
Broglie and Schrodinger on the other, find- 
ing in each a probable element of truth, 
and no necessary contradiction. There is 
a general consensus in the view that our 
physical perception of existence is but a 
shadowy phantom of reality. Yet, as he 
says, the mind of man tries to penetrate 
through the illusion and to grasp thiat 
which lies behind. It refuses to be limited 
by sensory experience, feeling itself in- 
stinctively in affinity with the basic reali- 
ties. ‘‘Mind animates matter; its incarnate 
function is to interact and interfere with 
physical process’’. . . ‘‘we feel that we are 
greater and more enduring than any svlf- 
constructed instrument of manifestation 
here and now.’’ ‘‘It is’’ he says ‘‘ because 
a beneficent spiritual world has to me be- 
come the ultimate reality that I have com- 
posed this book.”’ 

The causes of the interest shown by the 
average man in religion are the subject of 
discussion in the first chapter, and he rec- 
ognizes the fact, which is beginning to be 
well-understood, that the failure of the 
churches in the influence of their teacliing 
is no eriterion of any loss of interest in 
problems connected with the reality of a 
spiritual world. Perhaps, he says, the fun- 
damental question in the people’s mind 3s 
whether this life is all, or whether when 
personality and character have once bee! 
developed in association with a material 
body, they shall continue under other col- 
ditions . . . apart from the material body 
in which they were developed. This prob- 
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lem he thinks is one that might be attacked 
by science and some definite answer at- 
tained; and in the opinion of some, the evi- 
dences already constitute proof. The effort 
to examine this evidence is worth while: 
and if ever it is found that verified occur- 
rences point unmistakeably in that direc- 
tion—if, in fact, they already carry con- 
viction to trained minds—then the whole 
outlook on life is changed, and the effective 
existence of a spiritual world begins to be 
demonstrated. 
of a continuity of effort for the progress 
and elevation of the race: that humanity is 
being guided through the perpetual power 
of those who, whether here or in the life be- 
yond, are willing agents of the Mind which 
ordained the course of our evolution. The 
Churches are presumably doing their best 
to cultivate an atmosphere of faith: but 
knowledge is growing and the plain man is 
beginning to feel that some knowledge on 
these topics is attainable. As in every ex- 
ploration, the only plan is to make sure of 
our ground as far as we have gone and then 
to proceed further. Our direct awareness 
is only of such aspects of knowledge as are 
accessible to our animal senses: but our 
intuitions tell us much more. The poet 
often gains a hold on truths denied to the 
reasoning observer. But the supersensual 
phenomena dealt with by the mathematic- 
ian are just as difficult of direct apprehen- 
sion and involve just as much speculation 
and hypothesis as any of the barely eredi- 
ble mental phenomena which are here dis- 
cussed. What M. Sudre has said as to the 
reasons why science holds aloof from the 
study of psychic phenomena is echoed by 
Sir O. Lodge when he says (p. 28) that 
this aloofness is ‘‘not because the phenom- 
ena are elusive and difficult of observation : 
rather is it because they appear to run 
counter to preconceptions or prejudgments, 
or what may be ealled rational prejudices 
based upon a long course of study of nat- 
ural phenomena. The aim of science has 
been for the most part a study of material- 
istic phenomena, a study of mechanism 
Whereby results are achieved ; an investiga- 
tion into the physical processes which go on 
ail which appear to be co-extensive with 
nature. Any theory which seems to in- 
volve the action of Higher Beings or of 
any unknown entity controlling and work- 
ine the mechanism is apt to be discounte- 
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nanced as a relic of primitive superstition. 
But as many biologists have found when 
they attempted to build a philosophy upon 
their material facts, the mechanism never 
explained an outstanding difficulty about 
consciousness. Their own awareness of the 
process was something more than the proc- 
ess itself. What mechanical device could 
understand its own working? Thus philo- 
sophie materialism was driven to hold that 
consciousness was a sort of illusion whose 
functions could themselves, if we knew 
how, be reduced to mechanism of a complex 
kind. But this, he says, is conspicuously 
irrational to suppose. It is the denial of 
some parts of reality itself, and such de- 
nials are illegitimate and also superstitious. 
The higher elements in the consciousness of 
man are far more than molecular processes 
in his brain. They are displayed by chemi- 
cal processes, but in themselves transcend 
and outlast them, belonging to another or- 
der of existence interpenetrating and uti- 
lizing the material but not limited or co-ex- 
tensive with it. That, he thinks, is the view 
that most philosophers now take. Reality 
is a much bigger thing than the mechanie- 
ians had thought. Testimony to survival 
need no longer be unacceptable, but what 
survival means and what its implications 
are, may still remain to be ascertained. 
There is a prima facie case for investiga- 
tion. 

Sir Oliver devotes his third chapter to 
the difficulties and objections of the materi- 
alist. He points out the tendency of the 
specialist to ignore anything which does 
not contact his field of study. This is emi- 
nently the case with the materialist. But 
here he lays his finger on the very heart 
of their limitation. For in their study of 
physical reactions they fail to attend to 
what is far more important, namely those 
evanescent forees which have promoted 
physical or chemical change and have left 
the scene of their activities. So he directs 
his readers’ mind to these forees and their 
power to interact with matter. The student 
of the atom and its constitution fails to at- 
tend to the radiation which has gone away 
from the atom. But the physicist is be- 
ginning to attend far more to what is hap- 
pening in space outside the atom, whose 
behavior teaches him many things as to the 
state of Space. So he studies the magnetic 
and gravitational fields and finds much of 
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a new and wonderful nature. But it is 
cutside the material range of phenomena 
and indicates to him that matter is subject 
to influences not proceeding from itself but 
from without. So when we see the material 
of the living body act in a peculiar way, 
we feel sure that its cells or particles are 
obeying laws like other particles; but their 
spontaneity (as in the response of an ani- 
mal to a call) suggests an interaction with 
something outside the physical just as real 
as a gravitational or electric field. We must 
thus use matter as an index or manifesta- 
tion of something that lies behind and em- 
ploys it for purpose of demonstration. 
‘*the laws of mechanics, so far as matter is 
concerned, accurately hold. But those laws 
are supplemented, and animated bodies are 
. controlled towards some purpose .. . 
by something apparently outside or be- 
yond themselves.’’ The enthusiasm of the 
anatomist for the brain as a structure has 
led them ‘‘to exaggerate and think that 
they discovered, not the instrument of 
mind, but the mind itself. That, 
I venture to say, is an_ illusion. 
Thought is no more in the brain than 
musie is in the violin. An instrument 
has to be played upon: it originates noth- 
ing. No musical instrument ever composed 
a piece of music! The particles in New- 
ton’s brain never composed the Principia.’’ 
So with the classic illustration of the ex- 
tinction of a candle-flame as symbol of the 
perishing of the soul on the dissolution of 
the flesh, Sir Oliver points out that the real 
point is lost sight of, this being the radia- 
tion of light from the candle: which radia- 
tion was the real purpose of the flame and 
goes on forever. So the real function of 
the candle depends not upon matter but 
upon the properties of space and the radia- 
tion is ‘‘the real soul of the candle, its 
whole object and meaning.’’ He sums up 
the chapter by saying ‘‘Mechanism is a 
reality, but it is not all: it needs guidance. 
And there is far more than mechanism in 
the Universe. Evolution is a genuine pro- 
cess, but there are things which no physi- 
eal evolution can rationally account for.’’ 
We now begin to see the strength of Sir 
Oliver’s ground. He grants to the material- 
ist the fact that apparently every psychic 
or mental happening has a physical con- 
comitant: in other words, that you must 
always have a vehicle of some sort for any 
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manifestation. So it is a question of find- 
ing proof of a physical vehicle of mind 
which is outside matter but acts upon it 
through some immaterial and yet physical 
field of energy. He has bent his attention 
on the properties of space predicating the 
ether as the field of these processes of in- 
teraction and seeing in electricity and mag- 
netism something typical of the forces at 
the command of mind and will. “‘It is 
natural’’ he says (p. 61) ‘‘to frame the 
hypothesis that this etherie medium may 
constitute the physical vehicle for life and 
mind when they are dissociated from mat- 
ter . . . to suppose that mind requires for 
its aetivity some physical vehicle, though 
it may be of an entirely supersensual kind, 
is in analogy and accordance with all the 
rest of our experience . . . survival, how- 
ever, is not to be established on grounds of 
analogy or by arguments of probability : it 
must be proven by direct experience.”’ 
The old theological position of regarding 
spirit as something totally foreign to mat- 
ter and the intervention of spiritual power 
as ‘‘miracle’’ has no doubt lost its hold al- 
together. The new conception of spiritual 
intervention and control as being involved 
through the agency of some psychical em- 
bodiment is one that is bound to give new 
vitality to what has hitherto been merely 
a matter of faith. Let it once be demon- 
strated that there is, as our author affirms, 
a type of physical existence just as real 
and substantial as ours but no longer asso- 
ciated with matter as we know it, and the 
great barrier between religious thought and 
the thought of the materialist is removed. 
‘*The strength of materialism remains but 
in a glorified form. . . . Whilst the essen- 
tial and rational claims of the materialist 
are satisfied, his illegitimate denials are 
contradicted and shown to be incompatible 
with the progress of scientific knowledge”’ 
(p. 67). He accepts transmutation of the 
modes of energy as the keynote of the phe- 
nomena of life rather than extinction. ‘‘ Kn- 
ergy’’ he remifids us ‘‘continves without 
loss, changing form but always constant in 
amount. ... Death is not the character- 
istic and fundamental thing in the uni- 
verse, but continued life. Energy need not 
always be associated with matter; it may 
pass into the ether and indeed is constantly 
so doing.”’... It is a natural hypothesis 
that the interaction between life and mat- 
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ter is temporary, while the interaction of 
life with the greater physical universe is 
permanent. In that sense, survival is the 
law to which there need be no exception. 
But when we talk of human survival we 
mean more than that. We mean individual 
survival, the survival of personality and 
character.’’ But it is a question whether 
all human beings have sufficient personal- 
ity to make their individual persistence 
likely. Only when personality becomes con- 
siderable and dominant will it have a con- 
siderable and dominant survival. But the 
problem is one of reality. A great love en- 
dures, but a little bit of affection may still 
survive. 

Discussing practical problems arising 
from the growing proof of survival Sir 
Oliver remarks (p. 93) that the psychical 
and the physical always seem to be related 
to each other. ‘‘There is a reaction between 
the psychical and the physical; whether it 
is necessary always, I don’t know . . . but 
by the physical we mean something more 
than merely matter. ... We act on mat- 
ter indirectly through the ether. The 
ether is responsible not only for gravitation 
and for electricity, ete. . . it is responsible 
for cohesion, for linking together all the 
particles which would otherwise be discon- 
nected. ... I suggest that it is there, in 
that connecting and all-pervading medium, 
that we must look for the permanent basis 
of life. Mind inhabits and primarily acts 
upon the ether. Only with difficulty and 
in secondary and subordinate fashion does 
it act upon matter.’’ 

The growth in mental and spiritual val- 
ues he holds to be the true purpose of evo- 
lution. This means the spiritual utiliza- 
tion of physical processes in the perfecting 
of the individual personality. The new out- 
look in Physies is discussed (Ch. VIII) and 
a survey of the psychic phenomena needing 
investigation follows. Space is devoted to 
the question of premonitions and what they 
imply, and a certain amount of foreknow]l- 
edge of events is claimed both from ration- 
al and intuitive sources. The asserted dif- 
ficulty of the spiritist hypothesis from a 
Scientific point of view is considered and 
also the influence of demonstrated survival 
on Science, Philosophy and Religion. Al- 
though Christianity may be regarded as a 
life rather than a doctrine, he feels that the 
assired scientific knowledge of survival, 
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when it comes, will without doubt make its 
doctrinal acceptance easier: and the epi- 
sode of the Incarnation which made the 
demonstration of the Resurrection possible 
will be illuminated and shown to be neither 
exceptional nor miraculous but a true part 
of all human experience. 


PSYCHIC RESEARCH AND 
OCCULTISM 


The views of Maurice Maeterlineck 


It has been suggested that readers of 
Psycuic REsEARCH will be glad to have 
presented to them in_ succinct form, 
from time to time, the views of men dis- 
tinguished in science, philosophy or other- 
wise prominent in the thought of the day, 
in regard to the hypothesis of human sur- 
vival and the nature of mediumistie phe- 
nomena. As we are dealing in this number 
with some of Sir Oliver Lodge’s recent con- 
clusions, it may seem a fitting opportunity 
to introduce also certain observations made 
by Maurice Maeterlinck in his work ‘‘The 
Great Secret.’’ (Translated by Bernard 
Miall.) 

Maeterlinck hardly differentiates be- 
tween the psychie researcher and the oc- 
cultist, whom he classes together now under 
the same head—that of investigators who 
are applying the methods of experimental 
science to the study of abnormal phenom- 
ena. There is no real objection to this, be- 
cause, aS he says, the time has gone by 
when the word ‘‘occultist’’ implied a hiero- 
phant, an adept, an initiate or a seer. The 
‘‘oceultist’’ used to be a figure of mystery 
and perhaps derived his prestige from the 
cloak of profound knowledge which he 
habitually wore. But the word of course 
implies really no more than the searcher 
for things that are hidden, and the ap- 
proach of the Eastern occultist to his sub- 
ject is just as much an intellectual one as 
is that of the Western student of psychic 
and metapsychie fact. Having learned wis- 
dom from innumerable disappointments, 
says Maeterlinck, our modern occultists 
have resigned themselves to a more modest 
function. ‘‘In the heart of a science which, 
by the very nature of its investigations has 
almost inevitably become materialistic, they 
have patiently conquered a little island on 
which they give asylum to phenomena 
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which the laws, or rather the habits, of mat- 
ter as we believe ourselves to know them, 
are not sufficient to explain. They have 
thus gradually succeeded, if not in prov- 
ing, yet in preparing us to accept the 
proof, that there is in man (whom we may 
regard as a sort of summary* of the uni- 
verse) a spiritual power other than that 
which proceeds from his organs or his ma- 
terial and conscious mind—which does not 
entirely depend on the existence of his 
body.”’ 

‘*We must admit’? he goes on to say 
“*that the island thus won by our occultists 
—who are now assuming the name of meta- 
psychists—is as yet in considerable dis- 
order. One sees upon it all the confusion 
of a provisional settlement. Thither, day 
by day, the conquerors bear their discov- 
eries, great or small; unloading them and 
heaping them pell mell upon the beach. 
There the doubtful will be found beside 
the indisputable, the excellent by the 
worthless; while the beginning is con- 


founded with the end. 

“It would seem to be time to deduce 
from this abundance and confusion of ma- 
terials a few general laws which would in- 


troduce a little order into their midst; but 
it is doubtful whether this could be at- 
tempted at the present moment; for the 
inventory is not yet complete and one feels 
that an unexpected discovery may call the 
whole position in question and upset the 
most carefully constructed theories. 

**In the meantime, one might try to be- 
gin at the beginning. Since the phenom- 
ena recorded tend to prove that the spir- 
itual power which emanates from man does 
not entirely depend upon his brain and his 
bodily life, it would be logical to show in 
the first place that thought may exist with- 
out a brain and did, as a matter of fact, 
exist before there was such an organ as a 
brain. If one could do this, then survival 
after death and all the phenomena at- 
tributed to the sub-consciousness would be- 


*Here Maeterlinck touches in passing a doctrine of great 
antiquity—that of Man as the Microcosm. It is implied 
in the Biblical description of Adam as created “in the 
Image of God” and may be seen clearly in the teaching of 
Christ as regards the immanence of the “Kingdom of 
Heaven” in the soul of man. We can trace the develop- 
ment of the idea in the Greek and Rabbinical schools. It 
would perhaps be expressible in philosophic terms as the 
belief that man’s recognition of all things in his environ- 
ment is dependent upon the Ideal or archetypal image of 
the same things within his own soul, and that there is 
thus within Man an interior cosmos which is the counter- 
part of the external Universe or Macrocosm. 


come almost natural and, at all events far 
more capable of explanation.”’ 

Maeterlinck is of course quite right here. 
The first thesis of the psychic researcher 
must be that of the autonomy of Mind and 
its independence of the material or indi- 
vidual organism.. Until this is proved we 
have no sure platform for the further the- 
sis of Survival: and much effort has been 
wasted, there is no doubt, by the attempt to 
overleap this first stage of research. He is 
also right in indicating that what we, for 
want of a better definition, term ‘‘the sub- 
conscious mind’’ may be most helpfully 
conceived of as a vehicle of Idea, or of 
Thought which has not been reduced to 
concrete expression, in contrast to the 
Thought which issues fully clothed in its 
appropriate garment of words from the 
brain of the individual thinker. 

‘‘For some years now’’ he proceeds “‘the 
investigations of our metapsychists—from 
which we have not as yet deduced all the 
consequences—have provided us, if not 
with unanswerable arguments (which we 
shall never find )—at least with the raw ma- 
terial which will enable us to hold our own 
against the materialists; no longer amidst 
the clouds of religion or metapsychies but 
on their own territory whose sole ruler is 
the goddess—the highly respectable god- 
dess—of the experimental method.”’ 

He speaks of the incidence of successive 
fashions in research and how one type of 
enquiry will after a time be neglected in 
favor of another which has a stronger ap- 
peal to the interest of the moment. ‘‘The 
Society for Psychical Research, in particu- 
lar’’ he says, has ‘‘devoted itself almost 
exclusively during the last few years to the 
problems of ‘cross-correspondences’; and 
while its enquiry has not yielded absolutely 
unassailable results, it does at least per - 
us to believe more and more seriously 
the presence all about us of spiritual en- 
tities, invisible and intelligent—disem- 
bodied or other spirits who amuse them- 
selves—the word is employed advisedly— 
by proving to us that they make nothing of 
space or time, and are pursuing some pulr- 
pose which we cannot as yet understand.” 

*‘T know’’ he says ‘‘of course, that we 
can, strictly speaking, attribute these unex- 
pected communications to the unknown /[ac- 
ulty of the sub-consciousness, but this hy- 
pothesis becomes daily more precarious and 
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it may be that the time is not far distant 
when we shall be finally compelled to ad- 
init the existence of these disembodied en- 
tities ‘doubles,’ ‘wandering spirits,’ ‘ele- 
mentals,’ devas ‘dzyan-chohans,’ cosmic 
spirits—which the oecultists of old never 
doubted. In this connection, to say noth- 
ing for the present of Sir Oliver Lodge’s 
‘Raymond’ or of the highly interesting 
spiritualistie experiments of P. E. Cor- 
nillier . . . the recent researches of Dr. W. 
Crawford which have made a sensation in 
the world of metapsychies, have afforded a 
remarkable confirmation of the theory of 
the ‘invisibles.’ These phenomena of levi- 
tation were perfectly well known before Dr. 
Crawford’s investigation; but by his dis- 
covery of the invisible lever, sometimes per- 
ceptible to the touch and even capable of 
being photographed, he is the first to re- 
veal the entire material and psychical 
mechanism. Moreover, in the course of his 
innumerable experiments he noted that 
everything happened as though invisible 
entities were watching the experiments, as- 
sisting and even directing him. ... Hav- 
ing remarked that these mysterious opera- 
tors did not seem fully to understand the 
scientific interest of the phenomena, he 
questioned them and concluded from their 
replies that they were only laborers of some 
sort, manipulating forces which they did 
not understand and accomplishing a task 
required of them by a higher order of 
beings who could not, or did not, con- 
descend to do the work themselves.”’ 

‘It may of course be maintained that 
these invisible collaborators emanate from 
the subeonsciousness of the medium or of 
other persons present, so that the problem 
is still unsolved.’’ 

Maeterlinek feels that it is a matter for 
serious consideration that one so skeptical 
as Crawford should be brought to a point 
of conviction in such a matter as this. On 
p. 254 of the translated edition of his book 
will be found the significant passage which 
we will end by quoting here. 

‘It is probable enough that there are, in 
the Invisible or the Infinite, things that the 
understanding cannot grasp—on which it 
has no hold—but to which another faculty 
ca attain: and this faculty is perhaps 
What is known as the soul, or that higher 
Subconseciousness (why not ‘super-con- 
Sclousness? Ed.) which the ancient reli- 
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gions had learned to cultivate by spiritual 
exercises and above all, by a renunciation 
and a spiritual concentration of which we 
have, forgotten the rules and even the 
idea.”’ 


* * * 


VERIFICATION OF A TABLE COMMUNICATION 


In the ‘‘Series of Psychical Experi- 
ments’’ reported by the Research Officer in 
the Journau for April, 1929 (p. 230) wili 
be found one listed as No. 37 in which Mrs. 
Ernest Bigelow’s group obtained the name 
of Amy Stoddard Gray. The reference may 
be quoted as it is a very brief one: 

Table (June 21st): ‘‘Amy Stoddard 
I was a materializing medium.”’ 

Sitters: ‘‘Were you Mrs. Gray?”’ 

Table: ‘‘Yes. I am so sorry I faked at 
times when phenomena would not come. -I 
look like rath(sic) of God.”’ 

Inasmuch as even if verified, this would 
mean nothing on account of the absence of 
any real statement of fact about the com- 
municator, it was ignored. 

A letter has been received from one of 
our new members, Mrs. Schutz who writes 
as follows: 

**T feel that I knew this Mrs. Stoddard 
Gray as a materializing medium in New 
York City some 34 years ago. At that 
time I was an officer in the Salvation Army, 
but, with another officer, attended material- 
izing séances given by a Mrs. Stoddard 
Gray and her son Dewitt. A sister-in-law 
of mine who passed away here in California 
(in Zulare Co.) materialized. Mrs. Gray, 
who was all the time outside the cabinet— 
said to the spirit ‘Why do you keep look- 
ing at your hands? There is nothing the 
matter with your hands now.’ 

*‘T was at this sister-in-law’s deathbed 
and the last conscious look she gave was at 
her finger-nails as they turned purple— 
then up into my brother’s face, as much as 
to say ‘You see I’m dying.’ To me, that 
was an unusual test—as well as the height, 
build and profile of this same sister-in-law. 

‘*As she came, she gave the name of 
Mary, which was her name. Mrs. Gray said 
that with her came the presence of a little 
child though the child was not dead. My 
sister-in-law passed away on the 10th day 
after childbirth and I had taken care of 
her baby after her death and often felt, 
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when holding the baby, that if I would 
look around I would see Mary, as I sensed 
her presence so much. 

‘‘T heard people say that Mrs. Gray also 
faked. But I could never see how she 
could have faked what I saw. I surely 
would have liked to have been present when 
this message came through from Mrs. Gray, 
as I feel very grateful to her for what I 
received.”’ 

* * * 
A Psycuic ExPERIENCE 


My niece, Mrs. W—. (name and address 
are on the Society’s file) on the night of 
March 20th, 1924, arose at some time near 
the middle of the night to see if the chil- 
dren, asleep in an adjoining room, were 
properly covered, as they appeared rest- 
less. She called to her son Robert and 
asked him what was the matter: and upon 
his stating that he was cold, she took a 
blanket from a chair and went out into the 
hall on her way to the children’s room, 
just beyond. 

The hall was quite dark although lighted 
by a street light to some extent through a 
window in the front of the house. (She 


was standing with her back to this light.) 
Before her stretched a long passage lead- 
ing to the rear of the house and to the bath- 


room at its end. This passage was still 
darker than the front hall. As she reached 
the beginning of this passage she saw, just 
opposite to the door to the children’s room, 
coming towards her from the rear of the 
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passage, a woman dressed in a gray dress 
which fitted well at the waist; the lower 
part of her figure from the waist down- 
wards being less distinct or nebulous. Her 
hair was light and brushed back, and her 
right hand covered her mouth and chin, 
obseuring her features to that extent. Her 
gaze was directed to the ground before her, 
nor did she raise her eyes at any time. She 
advanced rather quickly and the sound of 
her footsteps was distinctly audible. At 
first Mrs. W—. thought she might be a 
friend of the servant whose room was at 
the rear of the passage; but soon she saw 
that this could not be. The figure advanced 
until it was a foot or two from her face 
when, by an extraordinary effort, being 
now thoroughly alarmed, she managed to 
turn on an electric switch near at hand. 
Upon flooding the hall with light, nothing 
whatever could be found to explain the phe- 
nomenon. 

A neighbor stated that the appearance 
of the phantom corresponded with that of a 
Mrs. X—. who had died in the house some 
time before, it having been built by the 
X—. family, the owners previous to the 
W—s. A son had lived there with his 
parents and also, subsequent to their death, 
with his two aunts; but when about to be 
married, they moved away and the house 
was sold to the present owners. Up to the 
present time no further manifestations 
have been experienced by any member of 
the W—. family. 

WALLACE R. BUTLER. 
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RUDI SCHNEIDER IN LONDON 
Part 


FOURTEENTH (SpEcIAL) SEANCE, MonpAy, 
DeceMBER 307TH, 1929. 


REMARKED at the conelusion of my 
[ notes of the 13th séance that it was 

the last one to be held during 1929. 
But ‘‘man pronoses,’’ ete. 

To-day (Dec. 30th) we had a message 
from the manager of the Fortune Theatre, 
London, asking us if we would allow the 
east of ‘‘The Last Enemy,’’ (a new psy- 
chie play) to view the National Laboratory. 
Of course we consented. 

Mr. Frank Harvey, the author of the 
play, and a number of actors in the cast 
duly arrived this afternoon and were much 
interested in what they saw. Then Rudi 
happened to come in and the suggestion was 
made that we should hold a séanee. It was 
all very impromptu and informal and, as 
Rudi had no objection, we adjourned to the 
s¢ance room and commenced the first after- 
noon sitting I have ever had with either of 
the Schneider boys. 

The séance was very successful although 
it lasted only an hour. Everything was 
carried out exactly as if it had been one 
of our most important experiments. Dur- 
ing the first session I told Olga the cireum- 
stanees of our sudden decision to hold a 
séanee and told her to do her best. I also 
informed her that I had to leave at 4.30 
in order to catch my usual train home. She 
promised to give us some good phenomena. 

The sitters first searched the room, eabi- 
net, ete., and then the electrical control 
system was explained to them; they were 
much interested. Then I searched Rudi in 
their presence; then he donned the pyjama 
jacket; the sitters took their places, and 
the séance commenced. 

\Ve witnessed some exceedingly good phe- 
homena (which came very quickly) during 
the second (and last) session. The eur- 
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tains billowed right over our heads and 
then for about 3 or 4 minutes a curious 
bulge-like effect was noticed. My neighbor 
said it looked as if a balloon had been sud- 
denly inflated on the other side of the eur- 
tains. This effect I have witnessed fre- 
quently in Braunau, but seldom in London. 

Then came the ‘‘touchings.’’ My ankle 
was ‘‘pinched’’ (if I can thus describe it) 
twice and Miss Mars’ leg was pinched once. 

Apart from the curtains billowing (usu- 
ally the first signs of good phenomena) one 
of the most striking manifestations we wit- 
nessed was the twanging of the zither, 
which was placed on top of the waste-paper 
basket which stood on the table in front of 
curtain opening. For some seconds, dur- 
ing a lull in the conversation, several 
strings of the zither were twanged and one 
of the sitters (Mr. Frank Lawton) thought 
some attempt was made at playing a tune. 
I should add that the red lamp over bas- 
ket and table was half on (i.e. 30 watts) 
during the whole of this séanee and the 
dictaphonie protocol will show that it was 
never touched during the sitting. After 
the manifestation upon the zither, the 
waste-paper basket was lifted from the 
table at the same time as the zither was 
gently lifted to the floor. The placing of 
the zither on the floor was done so gently 
that no one heard it deposited though the 
zither is made of wood and the floor is 
covered with a hard cork carpet. But the 
movements of the zither and the basket 
were followed distinctly as both are lumi- 
nous and the red lamp shed its rays upon 
both objects, though there was not enough 
light to see what was moving them. If a 
terminal, it must have been a dark one as 
I am sure we should have seen a white 
pseudopod such as we witnessed at the 
last sitting. 


After the basket was picked up—and 
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thrown down—the table was violently 
pushed over and then two series of raps— 
with perhaps a minute’s pause between 
each series—were rained upon the fallen 
table. During the whole of these phenom- 
ena Miss Marjorie Mars, the second con- 
troller, was telling the circle that she veri- 
fied the position of all our eight limbs, and 
one of the party was told off to watch the 
indicators. The lights never wavered. 

Soon after the above phenomena the 
hand-bell rang. But before the bell rang 
the basket was picked up (it was near the 
end of circle farthest from the medium) 
slowly and it just as slowly rose into the 
air, at the same time as it was drawn to- 
wards the curtain opening. Then it was 
thrown down. 

Every sitter felt the usual cool breezes, 
and several remarked how cold their ex- 
tremities had become. The cabinet thermo- 
graph showed a steady rise during the 
hour the séance lasted. 

It was a novel experience for all of the 
east of ‘‘The Last Enemy”’ and they en- 
joyed it thoroughly. Not one of the sitters 
had previously attended a séance and all 
were much impressed and made a great 
fuss of Rudi. It was rather a novelty to 
us, too—it was so very informal. 

The following is the order and names 
of sitters: Rudi (9), Price, first controller 
(8); Mr. Frank Lawton, second controller 
(7); Miss Marjorie Mars (6), Mr. 
Laurence Olivier (5), Mr. Nicholas Hannen 
(4), Mr. O. B. Clarence (3), Mr. Carl Har- 
bord (2), Mr. Frank Harvey controlling 
installation (1). Miss Kaye, white coat 
and luminous armlets, other side of sealed 
mosquito net, at dictaphone. Here is the 
dictaphonie protocol: 

3.10 P.M. Door sealed. White light 
out. Control good. Red light at 30 watts. 
Temperature 62.75° F. 

3.15. Rudi is in trance. . 

3.31. O. asks for ten minutes’ pause. 
Mr. Lawton and Miss Mars are to change 
places, as she would like Miss Mars sitting 
nearer to her; O. thinks she has good power. 
She says everything will be all right. 

3.34. Rudi is normal again. 

3.48. White light out. Control good. 
Door sealed. 

3.47. R. is in trance. 

3.49. O. asks the sitter at the end of 
the circle to lower the six rheostat lights. 


Mr. Harvey breaks to do so, and immedi 
ately joins up again. Curtain moving. 
Curtains suddenly billowed right out; ver) 


suddenly. Mr. Price’s left leg is touched | 


three times and Miss Mars’ right leg once. 
Right hand curtain swings right out again. 
Both curtains blowing right out violently. 
The movement appears to be even much. 
more energetic than usual. Zither strings 
played several times. 

4.05. Waste-paper basket moving. Cur- 
tains out again. QO. says keep up talking, 
but not quite so loudly, please. Basket 
picked up and thrown down. 

4.06. Waste-paper basket slowly anid 
very evenly lifts to a height of about six 
feet, remains suspended for a second or 
two and the curtains blow right out and 
knock the basket towards the sitters. It 
falls to the ground. Curtains blow out 
very violently right up to the ceiling, seen- 
ingly, and in falling back, brush against the 
sitters’ heads. O. says Miss Mars has very 
good power. Miss Mars’ right leg appears 
to be on a nerve, and she cannot keep it 
still. O. says ‘‘Sh-sh,’’? and as we listen 
the table falls over with a crash. It is then 
heard to rap 15 times. R.’s head has fallen 
forward on to Mr. Price’s chest. Hand- 
bell rings. 

4.15. O. appears to have gone. 

4.16. Rudi is normal again. Circle 
broken. 

(Signed) LUCIE KAYE. 


December 31st, 1929. 

In a press interview to-day Miss Mars 
said" that she was so affected by the plie- 
nomena that she was ‘‘impressed to the 
point of being frightened.”’ 

Mr. Frank Lawton, the young actor who 
leapt into prominence as ‘‘Young Wood- 
ley’’ also gave his impressions to the press 
and I make no apology for reproducing 
what he says. It is important that we 
should publish the sitters’ reactions to the 
Schneider mediumship, irrespective of the 
profession of the observer. Some allow- 
ance must be made for ‘‘Young Wood- 
ley’s’’ youthful enthusiasm and the novelty 
of it all. This is what Mr. Frank Lawton 
says 

‘‘Frank Lawton, the young actor of 
‘Young Woodley’ fame, has become a 


41 Daily Mail, Dec. 31st, 1929. . 
42**Young Woodley At a Séance; His Eerie Experience 
With Rudi Schneider.” Star, Dec. 31st, 1929. 
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serious student of spiritualism and psychic 
research. 

‘‘His views on the Hereafter have been 
influenced by the spirit play in which he 
is now taking a part, and yesterday he at- 
tended his ‘séance’ at the National Labora- 
tory of Psychical Research at South Ken- 
sington, where Rudi Schneider, the Aus- 
trian motor mechanic, and reputed to be 
the greatest male physical medium in the 
world, is undergoing a series of tests... . 

‘*Until yesterday Mr. Lawton had never 
been to a spiritualist or psychic séance, and 
when he was invited to see Rudi Schneider 
exhibit his psychie powers to the actors and 
actresses playing in ‘The Last Enemy,’ a 
spirit play at the Fortune Theatre, ‘Young 
Woodley’ thought he was going to hear all 
about his past and future. , 

‘* *T have never been so scared in all my 
life, but it was jolly impressive,’ Mr. Law- 
ton stammered, as he tried to put his ex- 
periences into words. 

‘**Tt’s so jolly hard to know what to 
think of it, you know, but I will tell you 
just what happened. 

‘* «There were seven of us in the magic 
cirele, and at the first sitting I held the 
hand of Rudi Schneider on one side and 
Miss Marjorie Mars on the other. 

‘“*We were given a pair of funny 
gloves—sort of metal mittens, you know— 
gloves with metal tips, and we had to place 
our feet on a metal plate fixed on the floor 
just in front of our chairs. 

‘**This is the fraud-proof control, and 
if we released either a foot or a hand we 
were betrayed by a red light on the wall. 

‘**We all joined hands, and then the 
lights went out, and we saw numerous ob- 
jects dotted about the room—a wooden 
stool, a basket, a zither, and other things, 


all streaked with some sort of paint to il- - 


luminate them. 

‘**We were told to make as much noise 
as we liked, but it was too eerie to talk 
mich, as we waited for Rudi to go into 
a trance. 

‘“*“We waited about a quarter of an 
hour, but nothing happened, so Rudi had 
another shot. So we all settled down for 
another wait for something to happen. We 
waited half an hour this time, and then— 
well, things did begin to happen. 

_ “‘ “The basket started to jump about on 
its own, and then the curtains were chucked 
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about, and the stool was hurled across the 
room. 


***Marjorie Mars shrieked when these 
phenomena began to happen—and I was a 
bit scared myself, so we gripped hands a 
bit harder. 

***T think we would have got the wind 
up really seriously if we had not been told 
that Rudi never hits anyone with the stool 
and other stuff. 

‘**Miss Mars was then asked by Olga, 
Rudi’s trance personality, to change places 
with me, and when she held Rudi’s hand, 
more things started jumping about, and 
a zither began to play. And then Rudi 
came out of his trance, and we all gasped 
with relief. 


“* *Tt was all very impressive, but I was 
still sceptical, because we were told that 
when Rudi went into a trance some ex- 
traordinary force got to work, and Rudi 
did all these things subconsciously. 

‘* “What the force really is nobody has 
yet discovered, and so there is no real ex- 
planation to offer for such phenomena. . 

? 


January 2nd, 1930. 

I have now received from Dr. Eugéne 
Osty, the Director of the Institut Méta- 
psychique Internationale, Paris, the report 
—or rather impressions—of the two séances 
for which he and Dr. David Efron tra- 
velled specially from the French capital. Dr. 
Osty’s report is exactly the sort of thing 
I should have written myself, had I been 
invited to attend, as visitor, some experi- 
ments with a medium with whom I had 
never previously sat. In a covering letter 
(dated Dee. 30th, 1929) Dr. Osty empha- 
sizes the fact that the phenomena, Rudi, 
the electrical control, and our general ar- 
rangements impressed him very much. He 
hopes that Rudi can arrange to visit Paris 
and that some photographs of the pseudo- 
pods, ete., will be obtained. His infra-red 
installation will be completed by the end 
of January, 1930. 


Dr. Osty’s REPorT OF THE EIGHTH AND 
NINTH SEANCES. 


By invitation of Mr. Harry Price, Direc- 
tor of the National Laboratory of Psychi- 
cal Research, London, I was present at two 
séances at that address on the 9th and 12th 
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of December, 1929, given by the medium, 
Rudi Schneider. 

What I am going to say about these does 
not represent an exact and detailed report 
of the séances at which I was present, but 
rather my principal observations which I 
set down in writing afterwards. 

The conditions under which the séances 
took place seemed to me of such a nature 
as to exclude the explanation of fraud on 
the part of the Medium or of any assistant. 

All the circle (whose hands were clad in 
gloves made, in part, of wire tissue) 
formed, by the contact of their hands, an 
electric circuit, the closing of which was in- 
dicated by an illuminated lamp on a six- 
lamp board hooked to the wall near the ceil- 
ing. I was able to test on several occasions 
that this lamp went out as soon as I stopped 
pressing the palm of one or other of my 
gloved hands against that of one of my 
neighbor’s. 

The feet of the company were similarly 
covered with electrically conducting socks 
which, by contact with plates fixed on the 
floor, made a closed electric circuit checked 
by an illuminated lamp. As soon as anyone 
relaxed contact with the plate, or with the 
foot of a neighbor, the control-lamp went 
out. 

The Medium, Rudi Schneider, similarly 
clad in gloves and socks, had each hand and 
each foot controlled by an illuminated red 
lamp. 

Thus, four lamps were controlling the 
Medium’s hands and feet; one lamp was 
controlling contact by the feet of the com- 
pany with the ground plates and with each 
other; and one lamp controlled the con- 
tact of all their hands. 

Every time I tried to check the control 
by releasing contact with hand or foot the 
signal-lamp went out. 

Beyond this automatic electric check the 
medium had both hands held by the hands 
of a controller, and both legs held between 
the two legs of the same controller who in 
the first sitting was Mr. Harry Price and 
in the second, Professor A. F. P. Pollard. 

One single person was outside of the 
electric circuit: Miss Kaye, secretary of the 
National Laboratory, charged with record- 
ing the incidents of the séance by dicta- 
phone. 

Miss Kaye was separated from the com- 
pany and Medium by a large white gauze 
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veil stretched from the ceiling to the floor 
and from wall to wall, and cutting the room 
in two parts. Part of the edge of this veil, 
left free to permit passing into the portion 
reserved for the séances, (there being no 
other exit) was in contact with the wall, 
and was fastened with tapes and small bells 
with the object of disclosing any passing 
during the séanee. Miss Kaye had her fore- 
arms covered with luminous ribbons which 
made her visible in the darkness. 

In the angle of the wall two hanging 
curtains formed the traditional cabinet, 
their edges being silhouetted by luminous 
ribbons. 

In front of the curtains was placed a 
small low table on which was a_ basket 
picked out with luminous paint, a bell, and 
a small stringed instrument. 

At about five centimetres above the little 
table hung a red electric lamp which was 
lit from time to time. 

The séanece took place practically in 
darkness, in the sense that the eyes could 
not detect how the phenomena were ef- 
fected; but, thanks to the luminous paint 
and ribbons, could see the phenomena. 

Thus, in the darkness before the mani- 
festations took place, the eyes of the assem- 
bly saw the six red lamps of the electrical 
control high up on the wall near the ceil- 
ing; the dim red glow of the lamp over the 
little table; the luminous silhouette of the 
wicker basket; the luminous outline of the 
curtains of the black cabinet. Beyond that, 
darkness. 

The Medium, Rudi Schneider, was seated 
about one meter [4’ 11” from Rudi’s right 
foot to cabinet opening.| from the curtains 
of the black cabinet and the objects in front 
of them. The sitters were disposed in an 
are before the black cabinet, about one and 
a half metres distant from it. 


PHENOMENA OBSERVED. 


1. Séance on December 9th, 1929. 


This séanee lasted from about 9 P.M. to 
midnight, being divided into four trances, 
if one can thus describe them, separated 
by fifteen-minute intervals of rest for Rudi 
Schneider, who, on coming out of trance, 
went into an adjoining room with some of 
the sitters. During these periods of resi | 
did not leave the séance room. 

During the first trance—no phenomena. 
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During the second trance, after a period, 
which I estimate at fifteen minutes, the two 
curtains of the cabinet began to move a 
little; then suddenly they were projected 
forward as though by a sudden violent 
breeze. At the same time I heard the fall 
of the small table and the objects on it. 

During these phenomena—movements, 
then a sudden pushing of the curtains— 
which lasted a few seconds, my eyes were 
twice lifted to the electrical control board, 
the six lamps of which were burning. 

In the third trance there were slight 
movements of the curtains. Rudi Schneider 
(in his Olga personification) said he would 
try to produce luminous phenomena. Noth- 
ing happened. <A period of rest. 

During the fourth trance the curtains 
were suddenly blown forward in gusts. 
The sound of the table and its objects fall- 
ing down could be heard. Rudi soon came 
out of trance. Lights were turned up. The 
table and its objects were found inside the 
cabinet, overturned. 

2. Séance on December 12th, 1929. 

In the séance of December 9th I had been 
seated beside Mr. Harry Price, who was 
holding Rudi Schneider. In this latter sé- 
ance Professor Pollard acted as controller 
and I took my place in the centre of the 
company, right in front of the middle of 
the black cabinet, the medium being placed 
at the extreme right of the circle. 

On my left was Docteur-en-Philosophie 
Efron of Buenos Aires University, who had 
come from Paris with me especially to 
take part in the National Laboratory 
séanees. 

It was arranged between us that we 
should each undertake separate duties, he 
to keep unceasing watch on the lamp-board, 
while I paid exclusive attention to the phe- 
nomena; a sudden tightening of my hand- 
clasp was to signal to him the beginning 
of any notable phenomenon; in this way he 
would be able to note whether or no the 
phenomenon had been preceded by the ex- 
tinction of a control-lamp. 

This séanee consisted of three trances. 
First tranee: no phenomena. 

Second trance: No phenomena. 

Third trance: At one moment I saw the 
luiinous basket moving on the table, and 
ga\e the pre-arranged signal to M. Efron. 
The basket oscillated on its base about ten 
times. One could hear the small table grat- 
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ing on the floor while the luminous basket, 
which it supported, came nearer; suddenly 
there was a loud noise of falling, and the 
basket was thrown to the ground at my 
feet. 


The Olga personification said, through 
Rudi Schneider, that although there was 
not much power she would try to give a ma- 
terialization. Nothing happened. A quar- 
ter of an hour after, the subject came out 
of trance. The séance was finished. 


Dr. Efron then told me that his eyes had 
been fixed ceaselessly on the control-board 
but he had observed no extinetion of any 
lamp before or during the phenomena. 


My remaining impressions of the two sé- 
ances may be summed up thus: I cannot 
imagine how Rudi Schneider could have 
been able to produce the aforesaid phenom- 
ena by fraud, having at the same time his 
four limbs controlled, both electrically and 
by a person impeding all his movements. 
Furthermore, the persons present were all 
English people known to Mr. Price and 
who had come, like M. Efron and myself, 
to form an opinion; I estimate that there 
is small chance that any among these would 
have been the fraudulent author of the phe- 
nomena. In any case, those present at the 
séances of the 9th and 12th of December 
were not the same people, except Lord 
Charles Hope, while the phenomena did 
not alter in type. If I add to this that they 
were all submitted to the automatic con- 
trol of the electric current, the risks from 
this source of fraud seem so remote that 
there arises in my mind a feeling of confi- 
dence in the genuineness of the phenomena 
which TI shall retain until my confidence is 
proved to be ill-founded. 

(Signed) E. OSTY. 
* 

On this day (Jan. 2nd, 1930) we also 
received a letter from Dr. William Brown 
in answer to our invitation to re-join the 
circle. The reader will remember that we 
spoke to Olga (at 13th séance) about it, 
insisting ‘that the Doctor should return. 
Olga at once assented. 

Dr. Brown in his letter® states that he 
would like to have further experiments, 
unless it is more important that other 
scientists (who have not seen the phenom- 


«8 To Miss Kaye, dated Jan. 2nd, and received the same 
day. 
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ena) should be present. He says: ‘‘ At the 
first sitting 1 saw interesting phenomena 
and I feel now these rewarded me for my 
time spent. ... It is a pity Rudi is giving 
up sitting permanently, but one can’t blame 
him. You certainly have been getting won- 
derful results under stringent conditions.’’ 
It is a fact that after the termination of 
our experiments Rudi will not sit again 
(except perhaps in Paris in April) as he 
wants to devote himself to his career—just 
as Willy Schneider is doing. 


FIFTEENTH (DEMONSTRATION) SEANCE, 
THURSDAY, JANUARY 2ND, 1930. 


If the reader will turn back to the official 
protocol of the 13th séance he will see that 
Olga said she would like the ‘‘icentical sit- 
ters’’ to meet some time and she implied 
that she would then do something really 
wonderful. It was arranged to meet on 
Jan. 2nd, 1930. 

If I deseribed the 13th séance as ‘‘abso- 
lutely brilliant’’ I really do not know what 
to call the 15th—in many ways it was the 
most extraordinary séance I have had with 
either of the Schneider boys. 

We made several novel variations in the 
circle formation. Firstly, Lord Charles 
Hope controlled, with Miss Virginia Bag- 
gallay assisting. Lord Charles had never 
previously controlled. Secondly, I sat at 
the extreme left of the circle (farthest from 
the medium) looking after the electrical in- 
stallation; this is a place I had not previ- 
ously occupied. Thirdly, it was a very 
small cirele—six persons only, including 
the medium. I have come to the conclusion 
that small circles are advantageous to the 
production of phenomena. I searched Rudi 
immediately before the séance; he then put 
on my pyjama jacket. 

There were also ‘‘innovations’’ on the 
part of Olga. She insisted upon each mem- 
ber of the group singing a verse of a song 
—almost as difficult (for some of us) as 
producing a phenomenon! But we obliged 
—in three languages! 

Another notable feature of the observed 
phenomena was the almost continual move- 
ment of the curtains. First one, then the 
other (they are hung separately) moved, 
shook, or bellowed out. For ten minutes 
the curtain opposite me (one farthest from 
the medium) appeared as if an inflated 


balloon were causing it to bulge—it re- 
mained quite stationary (and was com- 
mented upon by every sitter) except that 
Lord Charles thought it rather increased 
in size. It then gradually subsided. 

Just as at the 13th sitting the objects 
(flap contact-maker, curtains, ete.) in front 
of curtain opening or on table continued 
moving even during the period that Lord 
Charles or I had to break control in order 
to adjust rheostats or replace fallen objects. 
Another feature of this séance was that the 
table kept hopping about—or was boldly 
pushed—during almost the entire period 
that Rudi was in trance. 

It was rather amusing—and a little pa- 
thetic—to see how very solicitous Olga was 
on my behalf. As it was the first time | 
had been at the extreme left end of the are 
she was so afraid I should miss something. 
The left of the curtain opening is not a very 
good place to witness the manifestations. 
So Olga kept exhorting me to watch closely 
the curtain opening. I was well rewarded 
for my vigil. In fact, I am egotistical 
enough to think that some of the phenom- 
ena were produced for my especial benefit. 

After one admonition to ‘‘watch,’’ a 
tubular mass about the size of a man’s 
thigh, roughly rounded in shape, and (as 
I think) of a pale chocolate color, pushed 
itself out of the curtain opening, near or on 
the ground and (apparently) pushed the 
table over. This pseudopod was witnessed 
by Mrs. Garrett (my neighbor) and me. 
The table obstructed the view of the other 
sitters. We watched it for perhaps three 
minutes and discussed the color of it while 
it was still visible. Mrs. Garrett thought it 
was slightly luminous but I think that was 
only the rays of the red light reflected from 
the rather shiny surface of the ‘‘termi- 

nal.’’ If the reader can imagine the mis- 
shapen leg of a colored person being pusiied 
out of the curtain opening, thigh first, that 
is exactly what it reminded me of. I could 
not see the end of the terminal that was 
pushing the table as that was outside the 
area of light shed by the lamp. Neither 
could we see the portion of the pseudopod 
inside the cabinet though the rays from the 
luminous markings of the basket (painted 
with real bromide of radium paint and 
permanently luminous) added quite per- 
ceptibly to the illumination of the ‘‘term!- 
nal.’’ I see that in the protocol Miss l\aye 
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has ealled the mass a ‘‘tube’’ and it cer- 
tainly did suggest a tubular formation but 
we have no evidence that it was a tube. 
I am very sorry it was not white—it would 
then have been even more impressive. 

Another novelty was the suspension of 
Lord Charles Hope’s artificial yellow rose 
(that the little white “‘hand’’ tried to pick 
up during the 13th séance) in the waste- 
paper basket. That same day I had put 
about twenty dabs of bromide of radium 
paint upon the leaves, petals and stalk and 
while the chocolate-colored ‘‘terminal’’ was 
rocking the table, on which was the inverted 
basket, the luminous flower rose and for 
some seconds remained suspended in the in- 
terior of the basket. While we were still 
gazing at this I remarked to Mrs. Garrett 
that it reminded me of a bird in a cage, 
and the simile is a good one. What made 
the rose rise? Is it possible that a long, 
thin offshoot or sucker from the mass below 
found its way between the interstices of the 
wicker basket and elevated the artificial 
flower? That is a reasonable hypothesis. 

The next manifestation was _ brilliant. 
Again an arm, white, and more fully 
formed than the chocolate ‘‘leg’’ appeared 
through the opening, at about the height of 
the table (16 inches high), seized the bas- 
ket, knocked it five times against Mrs. Bag- 
gallay’s leg, threw it down and withdrew 
into the cabinet. Olga then asked Lord 
Charles how many knocks he would like 
made on the table. He said five and the 
table was bumped (that aptly describes it) 
five times on the ground, very deliberately. 

An entirely novel experience to me was 
Olga’s asking a sitter to mentally suggest 
a number which she would reveal by the 
same number of knocks. Miss Kaye was 
seleeted because her knowledge of the boy’s 
mother tongue makes it easy for her to 
understand the whispered instructions, al- 
most hissed out in sibilant German between 
the pantings of the entranced medium. I 
think it was sheer guess work on the part 
of the trance personality that Olga even 
attempted this ‘‘mental’’ manifestation. Of 
course Miss Kaye was on the other side of 
the mosquito net, but that does not prevent 
her conversing with the medium. 

After the ‘‘telepathic’’ experiment we 
Wiinessed still another pseudopod which 
emerged from the curtain opening. We all 
sa\v it. It was rather like a triangular leg 
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and a foot, quite white. It remained for 
about ten seconds and slowly withdrew into 
the cabinet. That phenomenon ended a 
most extraordinary session. 


After the pause we had the singing com- 
petition and I am sure Lord Charles Hope 
won! His little French chansonnette quite 
captivated Olga who rewarded him by 
squeezing his hand in grateful approval. I 
thought it highly undesirable to re-intro- 
duce Olga’s theme song ‘‘O Katharina,’’ 
but I risked it! 


When the singing was over the curtain 
opposite me began to bulge and remained 
in that position for a considerable time. 
Then something tugged the sock of my 
right leg just above my shoe. A minute or 
so later something knocked against my 
chair but Olga disclaimed all responsibil- 
ity! The ‘‘knock’’ was more of a jolt, and 
did not seem to me to be intentional, but an 
accident as Olga suggested. 

Again (at midnight) a pseudopod! This 
time it was a small hand, part of which was 
not visible although we watched it for sev- 
eral minutes. It rose slowly and at one 
time I thought it would touch me. Every 
sitter saw this phenomenon except Lord 
Charles Hope whose position as controller 
precluded his watching the ‘‘hand’’ which 
appeared first behind the basket and, as it 
rose, it travelled in an anti clock-wise direc- 
tion until it came to rest on our side of the 
table over which it remained for about a 
minute. It then disappeared into the 
shadow of the cabinet. 


The last phenomenon was wonderful and 
represented a positive ‘‘answer’’ to a di- 
rect request for a certain phenomenon. 
Lord Charles Hope asked Olga if she would 
play the zither and after a little hesitation 
she said she would try and play in time 
with the gramophone. But the record Miss 
Kaye put on displeased her! But im- 
mediately the machine ceased a little white 
hand crept out from between the curtains 
and commenced twanging the strings of the 
zither which is dotted with luminous paint. 
Several chords were heard several times, 
the chords getting fainter each time, simul- 
taneously with the breathing (7. e. the in- 
tensity of the trance) of the medium. The 
hand disappeared a fraction of a second be- 
fore the table was violently thrown down. 
The ‘‘erash’’ ended a wonderful evening. 
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No one was talking during the playing of 
the zither. 

When the white light was turned on we 
pulled the curtains back and thoroughly 
examined the walls and floor of the cabinet, 
but could find no trace of anything except 
some small markings on the smoked ecard of 
the contact-maker. The ‘‘touchings’’ must 
have been very light and gentle as the flap 
was not depressed sufficiently to make con- 
tact and so ring the bell. Unfortunately, 
we have not yet succeeded in finding a per- 
feet substance with which to sprinkle the 
floor and take impressions of any object 
(such as a terminal) which might come in 
contact with it. The temperature of the 
cabinet showed a slight rise. 

We did not talk nearly so much or so 
loudly as usual during this séance and the 
music was conspicuous by its absence—the 
gramophone was played but for a few sec- 
onds. 

The incident of the box of matches is 
curious. I am writing this report on the 
day following (Jan. 3rd, 1930) the séance 
and I have not yet discovered the owner of 
the match-box which contains nine spent 
matches. We are not accepting this inci- 
dent as a phenomenon—we merely record 
it. 

It will be noticed that the dictaphonie 
protocol is much longer than usual owing 
to the many manifestations and incidents 
which occurred at this fifteenth séance. 
Miss Kaye was kept very busy in her netted 
portion of the séance room. Besides being 
the longest, I think it is also the most inter- 
esting. To the person who was not present, 
the account of this séance reads like a ro- 
mance but the incidents were witnessed by 
six persons; they were recorded at the mo- 
ment of occurrence; and the phenomena 
happened under conditions of control 
which defy eriticism—conditions which au- 
tomatically ruled out accidental movements 
of the objects, mal-observation, or conscious 
or sub-conscious fraud. 

The sitters sat in the following order: 
Rudi (9), Lord Charles Hope, controlling 
(8); Miss Virginia Baggallay, second con- 
troller (7) ; Mrs. H. L. Baggallay (6), Mrs. 
E. Garrett (5), Price, controlling electrical 
installation (4). Miss Lucie Kaye, in white 
jacket with luminous armlets, behind 
sealed mosquito net, at dictaphone. Here 
is the dictaphonie protocol : 


8.51 P.M. Temperature 54.8° F. Door 
sealed. White light out. Red light on, 30 
watts. Control good. 

- 8.56. Rudi is in trance. 

9.12. O. says she has now gathered to- 
gether the power she needs and she would 
like ten minutes’ pause, and would be glad 
if we would let as little light into the room 
as possible. 

9.14. R. is normal again. 

9.29. The white light has not been on 
during the pause, only the orange. Con- 
trol good. Door sealed. 

9.35. Rudi is in trance. ‘‘Gott zum 
Gruss.”’ 

9.38. Left hand curtain first, and then 
the right hand curtain moved. 

9.51. Both curtains moving well. 

9.56. Curtains keeping up a more or 
less continuous movement. O. asks for the 
zither to be placed underneath the table 
with the flap bell-box next to it on the sit- 
ters’ side. Mr. Price to break contact and 
do this. He does, and immediately joins 
up again. The curtains were both moving 
before Mr. Price had time to get back to 
his chair, and the bell-box made three little 
jumps towards him. 

10.00. The table is moving away from 
the cabinet in little jerks. O. says Mr. 
Price is to watch the opening in the cur- 
tains well; she says the power is not quite 
strong enough to get the materialization 
very near the red light, so the sitters will 
have to watch carefully. 

10.07. O. repeats that Mr. Price is to 
watch carefully. Table jumped. Mr. Price 
and Mrs. Garrett see a pale-colored **tube”’ 
or pseudopod emerge from the curtain 
opening and stretch out towards the table. 
Apparently this force was responsible for 
the movement of the table. 

10.10. The artificial rose, painted lumi- 
nous, and lying on the table underneath the 
waste-paper basket, is seen to be suspended 
inside the basket for some seconds. Left 
hand curtain moving and now the right 
hand curtain, too, and now an arm is seen 
to appear from the opening and reaching 
out towards the waste-paper basket knocks 
it off the table towards the sitters; but, }e- 
fore falling to the ground, the basket 
knocks Mrs. Baggallay’s knee five times. 
Curtains moving. Olga asks Lord Charles 
Hope to say how many times she is (0 
knock. He suggests five times. The knocks 
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come distinctly and slowly and are made 
apparently by lifting the table at the cor- 
ner nearest the cabinet and letting it fall 
back to the floor; each knock seemed a 
very slightly duplicated knock, as though 
the table rocked itself back to position. The 
luminous rose, which is still on the table, 
was seen to move slightly with each knock. 
O. says Miss Kaye can mentally ask for a 
certain number of knocks. She thinks of 
five, but O. knocks only three times. Then 
Q. says she can ask for a number aloud, and 
she says three; O. says she hasn’t enough 
power for so much, and Miss Kaye sug- 
gests two; we wait perhaps ten seconds and 
then the table gives two mighty knocks and 
falls over with a terrific crash towards Mr. 
Price on the left hand side of the curtains. 
The table is now out of sight. Miss Kaye 
immediately says she seems to see some- 
thing moving in the corner where the table 
lies, and again the table goes over. It is 
impossible to see which way up it is lying. 
As the table went over after the two knocks, 
the curtains flew apart and a large mass, 
seemingly triangular in shape, and quite 
white as to color, was seen close to the 
floor at the curtain opening. Most of the 
sitters immediately took it for a foot and 
a leg up to the knee, and that is roughly 
the shape of it. 

10.23. O. asks for another ten-minute 
pause. No one, she says, is to go into the 
cabinet, and it would be better not to turn 
on more light than absolutely necessary. 
The table is to be stood in front of the open- 
ing again, with the waste-paper basket un- 
der it and the zither and the rose on it. 

10.24. O. says ‘‘Auf wiedersehen’’ and 
then the sitters see the curtains both mov- 
ing again, and O. explains that she is still 
there. 

10.26. Rudi is normal again. No lights 
whatever are being turned on. The door 
is opened, and the sitters retire to the ad- 
joining Laboratory locking the séance room 
door after them. 

10.47. Door sealed. Control good. Table 
fas been arranged as suggested. Lights 
have not been turned on, 

10.50. Trance has commenced. Tremors. 

11.25. O. asks for the centre light to be 
lowered. This is done. [By Lord Charles 
Hope who then resumes control. ] 

11.40. Curtains moving. The left hand 
curtain is moving very well to-night. The 
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left curtain appears to be bulging slightly, 
as though someone were standing behind 
it. 

11.45. Curtain bulging slightly more. 
Mr. Price says someone has touched his 
ankle. It felt as though his sock had been 
tugged by two fingers. Curtains moving 
well. QO. says we ean slightly raise the 
light again. Curtains moving. The bell- 
box moved. Mr. Price says something 
knocked against his chair. O. says it was 
not she, but she says the power is not very 
easy to concentrate and it is possible that in 
dispersing, it may have knocked the chair. 
It is evidently sufficiently solid. 

11.55. O. says she would rather we low- 
ered the light again; it is easier for her. 
She says she has to drag the power from us 
to-night ; that is why things are taking so 
long. But the power is quite good. The 
medium has groaned a good deal to-night ; 
this always appears to accompany the 
materializations. 

12.00. O. says Mr. Price is to watch 
very carefully. She is going to try to ma- 
terialize a pseudopod in the opening of the 
curtain and low down, near the floor; it 
should gradually grow upwards and she 
will then try to grow a hand on to it. We 
all applaud her. The talking continues for 
a few minutes and then Mr. Price and Mrs. 
Garrett say they see a partly formed hand 
near the floor, which appears to be slowly 
moving towards Mr. Price. They say it 
seems to be growing, there are now four 
fingers visible; it is still on the move, now 
slightly rising. Olga keeps asking if all 
the sitters can see it. Mrs. Baggallay says 
ves, she can now, too. Also Miss Baggallay. 
Lord Charles Hope cannot yet, as the table 
is more or less between him and where the 
other sitters say it is. The hand now rising 
to the table level and over the table. At 
one time, when it first appeared, Mr. Price 
and Mrs. Garrett could see it only between 
the net-work of the waste-paper basket. 
The hand has remained visible for at least 
five minutes. 

12.07 A.M. Olga asks for leave to rest the 
medium for a few minutes and the circle 
talk quietly. Olga then says that. the power 
is gradually getting weaker, and she would 
like to make the remaining few sittings as 
successful as possible. She says it would 
be a good idea to have at least one person 
present at each of the remaining sittings, 
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who can really help her. Mr. Price, Mrs. 
Baggallay and Lord Charles Hope she ap- 
proves of as good sitters, and says that she 
would also like to see Miss Mars again. Olga 
now says she will try to play the zither as 
we seem to want her to; Mr. Price is to 
place it on the table without the rose on 
it, and she wants a little quiet music. The 
music she stops at once, because she doesn’t 
approve of the piece and says ‘‘Sh-sh’’ and 
as we listen the zither can be heard dis- 
tinetly. A small white hand is seen by all 
sitters to emerge from the cabinet, and can 
be seen touching the zither. The breathing 
is now very strenuous, but weakens during 
the seconds in which the zither is heard; 


it is heard altogether five or six times, each 
time playing two or three chords. The sit- 
ters thank her very much, and immediately 
the table goes over with a crash, and Olga 
says that is the finish for to-night. She 
wants this same cirele to sit once more be- 
fore Rudi leaves London. 


12.25. Rudi is normal again. A box of 
matches is found on the floor near the over- 
turned table; the box is slightly damaged : 
no one appears to have lost a box, and no 
one claims it. Cirele broken. Rudi says 
his feet hurt as well as the small of his 
back. 


(Signed) LUCIE KAYE. 


DesATeD PHENOMENA IN THE SCHNEIDER MEDIUMSHIP 


LETTER TO THE Eprror FROM Dr. WAL- 
THER OF MUNICH 


Dear Sir. 

Certainly I do not intend to recommence 
the discussion with Mr: Bird re the 
Schneider mediumship. I think the report 
of Mr. Price about his recent sittings with 
Rudi is the best answer that can possibly 
be given. There is only one single little 
point I would like to put right. I know I a 
am rather late about it, but as I was away 
in Denmark lecturing on psychic research 
until the end of February I only just got 
the January issue of Psycnic RESEARCH 
with Mr. Bird’s article. 

As you will remember, Mr. Bird alleges 
he saw a sleeve when the materialized hand 
was manipulating a luminous necklace. In 
iy opinion this is the only item which can 
be looked upon as a sort of proof of fraud 
in his report; and what he quoted of my 
answer to it looks very poor indeed. So I 


would like to point out that ‘‘Olga’’ some- 
times covers the end of the materialized 
hand with a part of the (blank) cabinet- 
curtain—perhaps in order to protect it 
from the light of the lamp hanging in 
front of the cabinet. 

This part of the curtain, lying upon or 
wrapped around the materialized hand 
might perhaps look like a sleeve especially 
if one doesn’t know this practice of Olga’s. 
So I asked Mr. Bird whether it wasn’t pos- 
sible that he was mistaken about the sleeve 
and if it ecouldn’t have been the eurtain, 
carried along with the hand. (In my let- 
ter to Mr. Bird of October 4, 1929, p. 4, 
line 17-15 from bottom.) Mr. Bird seems 
to have overlooked this little paragraph in 


my letter, so I would be very thankful to | 


you if you could just mention this fact 
with a few words somewhere, as I think it 
is a very important point. 
Yours faithfully, 
(Dr.) GERDA WALTHER. 
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THE INTERPRETATION OF PREDIC- 
TIONS OF FUTURE EVENTS 


By RENE SuDRE 
(Editor’s Translation) 


explanation of the divination of 
the future? The reality of such 
divination cannot be a matter of any doubt. 
Unfortunately it is only the spontaneous 
cases—that is to say, those which rest upon 
more or less credible witnesses—that we 
accept as historic fact. There are very 
few instances in which the prediction has 
been registered in writing in all its details 
and placed in security with every warrant 
that it should not be tampered with: after 
the announcement of the event; or in which 
a knowledge of the prediction has not 
added to the likelihood of its realization. 
In this respect I deem as worthless from 
a scientifie point of view what I would term 
the ‘‘almanae prophecies’’ in which events 
affecting the community are predicted in 
terms sufficiently vague to be in any case 
assured of some sort of fulfillment. In this 
category of ‘‘almanac prophecies’’ I reckon 
the vaticinations of the astrologers. I have 
just received the first number of a new re- 
view entitled ‘‘The Seer’’ and edited by 
the ‘‘ Astrological Institute’’ of Carthage. 
Under a cloak of idealism this Institute 
pursues ends very clearly of a mereantile 
nature, since it offers a complete tariff for 
horoscopes at prices varying from $7.50 for 
a ‘‘scientifie horoscope’ to $40 for a 
horoseope ‘‘on the triple system.’’* I mean 
some day to speak in this JourNaAL of what 
I think of this ‘‘scientifie astrology.’’ 
Meanwhile I will give extracts from ‘‘The 
Scer’’ of some typical examples of almanac 
prophecy. 
It would appear, then, that the January 
moon is menacing owing to the conjunc- 


S HALL we ever discover a satisfactory 


it is a question of the value of the time given to the 
calculation, the interpretive work, and stenography. As- 
suming the sincerity of the work done and the convic- 
tion which—whether we share it or not—animates the 
task, there is no reason why it should not be paid for as 
any statistical report would be. In justice to Dr. Robert 
Wheeler, Editor of the ‘Seer,’ we print on p. 174 of this 
Journal his comment on M. Sudre’s observation. 


tion of Saturn and Mars, two ‘‘malefic’’ 
planets. But this menace is greater for 
England, the west of France, for Spain 
and Portugal, than it is for countries east 
of the meridian of Greenwich. There fol- 
lows a list of events in the different coun- 
tries of Europe which I shall not trouble 
to recount, and none of which have as yet 
transpired on the date on which I write 
this article. For France the notable an- 
nouncement is a serious shipwreck in the 
Straits of Calais; an earthquake in the gulf 
of Gascony, violent tempests and a scandal 
in the journalistic or literary world. ~ 


It is unnecessary to bring the moon and 
the planets into the affair in order to pre- 
dict tempests and earth tremors; these hap- 
pen every day and the scandals as well. 
Thus the astrologers are not put to any 
trouble to justify their predictions; an at- 
tentive reader of their publications will al- 
ways find them right. When the events 
thus realized have not claimed public at- 
tention they say that it is one of the 
other planets which has operated to 
diminish the intensity of the event. 
In this way it is that these supersti- 
tious ideas are perpetuated among the 
eredulous. It is just the same as when the 
fortune-teller by cards predicts for you a 
journey, a piece of good news, or the advent 
of a dark man who will ask money of you. 
There are, alas! always dark men who 
come to ask for your money! 


It is now evident why, as a preamble to 
all scientific studies of prophecy and in a 
general way of divinations, it is necessary 
to expound the principle that the events 
divined may be affected by causes of very 


minute probability. The more feeble this 
probability, the more one may affirm the 
existence of a metapsychie element: and 
there are on record such happenings, writ- 
ten down in detail as the thing seen; and 
these, being of an unique nature, give proof 
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of clairvoyant faculty without any need 
of recourse to long and laborious tests with 
subjects whose faculty may be feeble or in- 
termittent. I have already pointed out in 
this JoURNAL the phenomena of ‘‘duplica- 
tive precognition’’ as possessing a high de- 
gree of importance in a general way for the 
establishing of the reality of divination of 
the future and for our assistance in ex- 
plaining its laws. 

It would appear that psychic researchers 
have not noted these remarks, if I.am to 
judge by the number of theories of clair- 
voyance which continue to appear to the 
present time. These theories are arbitrary 
views of spirit in the sense that they ignore 
groups of phenomena which cannot be em- 
braced within their framework. One must 
be familiar with the field of psychic re- 
search in order to work in it as one would 
work in other scientific fields in which one 
takes account of what has already been 
done and does not insist upon putting for- 
ward interpretations whose falsity has al- 
ready been shown. 

Certainly there are but few men of 
scientific mind who are ready to show an 
interest in our studies. I don’t say that of 
Dr. Angelos Tanagras who has just issued 
in the *‘Zettschrift fiir Parapsychologie’’ 
for Nov., 1929, a new explanation of 
propheevy. 

Dr. Tanagras is President of the Hellenic 
S. P. R. and he is the zealous organizer of 
the forthcoming Congress of Psychie Re- 
search which is to be held in Athens in the 
spring.* He endeavors to import a positive 
tone in the elucidation of all these 
delicate problems; and he does not 
commence by invoking mystical or super- 
normal causes before weighing the ra- 
tional solutions. I shall therefore discuss 
his interpretation of precognition but not 
without criticism of his introductory argu- 
ment against the possibility of exactness in 
the determination of the future. That ae- 
cording to his view, would rule out the 
notion of human responsibility and would 
be in contradiction of the idea of the 
Divine. This introduction of a moral ques- 
tion into a purely scientific argument is a 
grave fault of method. It is the same that 


“ This Congress is to be under the presidency of Dr. 
Driesch and it is hoped that it may be well attended. I 
trust that Professor Richet may take part in it as well as 
a respectable number of European representative men. 
Address Dr. Tanagras. Rue Aristotelous 53. Athens. 
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vitiated the whole work of Geley. The edi- 
fice of Science would never have been built 
if it had had to be done in conformity with 
the moral ideas of this or that people or 
country. It is perhaps unfortunate for 
Biblical doctrine that the earth is not the 
center of the universe; but that is a fact 
nevertheless, and science has no other 
course than to establish facts. 

If metapsychies leads to the conclusion 
that the future is rigidly determined, so 
much the worse for the rules of human 
eonduct. Apart from this, moralists as- 
sume the task of finding new byways to the 
valving of their cherished beliefs. Reason 
reconciles herself to every fact. Our great 
-aseal, who had the clarity of genius in 
spite of his subjection to religion, said: 
‘*Reason will bend herself in every diree- 
tion. Not so, happily, will faets.’’ 

Dr. Tanagras declares that life is prede- 
termined only in its greater lines. Here he 
is considering phenomena as purely physi- 
cal in their nature as the stellar motions, 
whose recurrence is exact. But when one 
approaches the field of living beings, as 
for example in the phenomenon of growth, 
any exact prevision is impossible. ‘‘It 
would be going too far to claim to see be- 
hind no-matter-what phenomenon of nature 
the determination of its issues, as for in- 
stance when sickness is encountered, when 
a leaf is detached from a tree by the flight 
of a bird, or an ant is crushed beneath the 
wheels of a cart. Who could suppose that 
a superior power has led that ant in such a 
manner that its encounter with the wheels 
was inevitable? One might add a further 
consideration. The force of the wind throws 
a grain upon a soil unfitted for its increase 
and the plant is meager and short-lived. 
Must one admit for this mischance a destiny 
of that grain?’’ 

This sort of reasoning holds a confusion 
on the part of Dr. Tanagras which aston- 
ished me. The word ‘‘destiny’’ is one of 
those inappropriate words too old in lan- 
guage and fraught with erroneous meaning. 
In modern language there is no such thing 
as the ‘‘destiny’’ of a leaf, an ant, or a 
grain. There are a group of causes which 
are successive in time and which make for 
the fall of the leaf, the obliteration of the 
ant, and the wilting of the grain. They 
are as they are and would be not otherwise. 
Such phenomena are neither recorded in a 
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book nor written in the stars. But we might 
have been able to foresee them even as we 
foresee an eclipse, had we all the data 
which ordain their occurrence. They seem 
to us unpredictable because they are too 
complex. Six elements are needed to de- 
termine the orbit of a comet: a million 
would be necessary to determine the fall 
of a leaf and to be able to predict that fall. 
It is our ignorance of causes which makes 
us believe in chanee, which is the absence 
of causes. This position of the determinist 
problem has been known for a long time 
past. I hold it as being extremely strong 
and irrefutable. Should one wish to attack 
determinism, it is determinism of another 
sort that one would consider. One must pos- 
tulate, as Bourtreux has done, that the 
chain of determinism is continuous in ap- 
pearance only but is in reality discontinu- 


ous in a million imperceptible places which. 


the feebleness of our sense does not permit 
us to see. At any given instant, in the in- 
terior of a cellule, for example, there is an 
absolute beginning—that is to say, the dis- 
placement of such and such a molecule does 
not depend upon any antecedent state of 
things, but occurs of its own accord by vir- 
tue of a kind of ‘‘will’’ of its own. Mod- 
ern physies has given to this purely meta- 
physieal hypothesis a renewal to which I 
made allusion in my last article. Still, one 
inust eonecede that since the development 
of the *‘Quantum’”’ theory, the position and 
state of motion of a corpusele of physical 
inatter eannot be fully determined coneur- 
reutly: for the more exact the measure of 
its position, the less exact will be the de- 
termination of its motion. These are the 
“relations of uncertainty’’ of Heissenberg 
and they are incompatible with the classic 
notion of determinism. They impose upon 
physieal laws a form of probability and no 
longer one of certitude. ‘‘ Following this 
so novel coneeption’’ says Louis de Broglie 
“the seience of physics cannot predict fu- 
ture happenings with certainty. It simply 
Says that they are possible events and that 
they have relative probabilities. Each time 
an event takes place, Nature offers a certain 
choice between diverse possibilities: when 
Such choice is effected, the future probabili- 
ties are controlled by it: for even if one 
calinot speak of laws of causality, one may 
still always recognize stringent laws of 
probability.’’ 
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Here then we have casualty (not causal- 
ity. Ed.) restored at the very heart of 
natural phenomena:} with the proviso, 
however, that as regards the physical laws, 
nothing is changed. Whatever the caprice 
of the individual atoms which go to build 
the earth, our globe will continue to turn 
with its proper motion around the sun. 
Statistical or exact law—the law of gravi- 
tation—abides. Equally one ean maintain 
that the ‘‘destiny’’ of the leaf, the ant, or 
the seed, to use the language of Dr. Tana- 
eras, remain the same in either case. It is 
even possible that they might be foreseen : 
but the prevision would be statistical, 
though of an order of probability very su- 
perior to that which would enable us to 
affirm that there will, this year, be born in 
France as many girls as boys within 5 per 
cent. nearly. And it must be held that the 
metapsychic faculty adapts its perceptions 
to these ‘‘minutiae’’ and to their innumer- 
able breaches of the chain of determinism, 
if it is to show an exact foreknowledge of 
the future. 

One must therefore get accustomed to the 
notion that lack of power to foresee effects 
on the scale of the corpuscles does not in- 
volve any parallel lack of power to foresee 
where the seale of human measures is con- 
cerned. And this is so without taking into 
account other hypotheses like that of the 
Eternal Now as being compatible with the 
complete suppression of the idea of causal- 
ity as understood by the phrase ‘‘determi- 
nism.”’ 

To continue our examination of the views 
of Dr. Tanagras. He enumerates four 
forms of prevision of the future: (1) 
chance; (2) telepathy; (3) clairvoyance ; 
(4) suggestion. The strict definition which 
he gives of clairvoyance makes him find 
this enumeration incomplete. He believes, 
in fact, that clairvoyance is a species of 
vision of an extra-sensorial type, of ob- 
jects seen by the means of a kind of radia- 
tion. I believe however, I have shown that 
this hypothesis, of physical rays was de- 
prived of all appearance of truth from the 
moment that it was sought to group to- 
gether all cases of divination. The com- 
plete continuity of these last necessitates 


+That is, on the infinitesimal scale. But in the aggre- 
gate, it will always be the average sequence that will be 
apparent, and so the casual element will not be manifest. 
Individual reactions will be merged in the typical uniform- 
ity of the sum-total. Ed. 
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the notion of an unique faculty—‘‘meftag- 
nomy’’—, a faculty essentially spiritual 
which embraces nearly all the phenomena 
of telepathy. One is not therefore aston- 
ished that Dr. Tanagras, since establishing 
categories of an arbitrary nature, declares 
that there are phenomena which find no 
place in them. ‘‘How should one explain 
the prediction of the death of a certain per- 
son if one bars out entirely the illness or 
the suggestion? In the same way, how are 
we to account for the prophecy of a rail- 
way accident, a shipwreck or a collision of 
automobiles? And lastly, how may one ex- 
plain the prevision of some undefined mis- 
fortune which is to strike a stranger? For 
such cases, which he thinks to be still unex- 
plained, Dr. Tanagras erects a psycho-phy- 
sical theory to which he gives the name 
‘psychoboly,’ i. e., ‘the projection of the 
soul.’ Living organisms would, according 
to this, possess a sort of radio-activity 
under the influence of the sympathetic ner- 
vous system. They produce a fluid which 
would be capable of acting upon matter 
either organic or inorganic. They would 
justify the popular belief in the ‘evil eye.’ 
Those who know the history of metapsy- 
chies will reeognize in the ‘psychoboly’ of 
Dr. Tanagras the ‘universal fiuid’ of Mes- 
mer, that animal magnetism which accord- 
ing to the declaration of the great botanist 
Laurent de Jussieu in 1784, ‘‘is conveyed 
from man to man with the production of 
sensible effects.’’ 

But how would the existence of such a 
fluid explain the prevision of the future? 
Here I think M. Tanagras’ demonstration 
becomes a little vague and confused. He 
attributes to his fluid the property of bring- 
ing weal or woe and of being the agent in 
these series of good and evil chances which 
popular tradition sees in the life of indi- 
viduals. Whilst the periods of good radia- 
tion (either for ourselves or for others) 
draw to us favorable events in conditions 
not yet studied and under the influence of 
suggestions which rest latent in our uncon- 
scious being; at the same time it operates 
round and about us through its superhu- 
man properties creating also in our envi- 
ronment a protective medium. During days 
of evil radiation there is, in contrast, an ab- 
sence of the protective psychoboly and in 
this condition a foreign and perhaps hos- 
tile psychoboly may attack us.’’ 
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‘* After this manner,’’ says Dr. Tanagras, 
‘‘psychoboly can act unconsciously upon 
the brain of the engine-driver and provoke 
an accident.’’ But what he does not clearly 
explain is the prediction of the accident. 
One would have to suppose that the clair- 
voyant is in touch with two persons tele- 
pathically, namely with the one who is to 
influence the engine-driver and with the 
engine-driver himself: further, that he has 
compared the two psychobolies and discov- 
ered whether that of the engine-driver is, 
or is not, in a condition to resist. As the 
two persons might be entirely unknown one 
to the other, and as the prediction in ques- 
tion may have been made some days before- 
hand, one can see the irrelevaney of such 
an explanation. Finally, even if it were of 
value, it would only have reference to the 
fact of the accident. But one knows that 
some predictions are very detailed, that 
they present a true picture of the scene of 
their occurrence. And how is psychoboly”’ 
to account for this prior knowledge of all 
the sequence of facts, even to the most in- 
significant, concerned with the driver’s de- 
fault? Let us agree that the old hypothe- 
sis of the psychic fluid, more or less blent 
with the hypothesis of suggestion, is to- 
tally powerless to throw any light on the 
most difficult of problems which confronts 
the metapsychist. None the less we may 
thank Dr. Tanagras for having laid before 
us views which are not without some truth. 
One’s objection is that they do not apply 
to all experience and in particular that they 
ignore the capital fact of duplicative 
precognition. 

Unfortunately the majority of those in- 
terested in metapsyenics are tied by their 
preconceptions; some are spiritualists, re- 
ligious people, deists, and are unwilling to 
admit that the future may be strictly de- 
termined up to a point at which all details 
may be predictable. The concession which 
they make is that the future is determined 
as to its greater lines but that a substantial 
part of it rests with the freedom of choice 
of the individual. They are thus led to ig- 
nore those quite authentic metapsyclic 
facts which lead us to say with amazement 
‘‘The Oriental is right and all is written Y 
Once again I think I must reiterate that It 
is the right of the scientific spirit to forget 
all that the disciplines of civilization liave 
accumulated on the subject of our moral 
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notions, either conscious or unconscious. 
Morality is the work of man and nature ig- 
nores it. If we would study nature we must 
divest ourselves of our prejudices and be 
ready to record all her phenomena equally. 
The detailed prevision of the future is a 
phenomenon so frequent that it cannot be 
passed over in silence. The more I reflect 
on this subject, the more I believe that none 
of the usual explanations of metapsychic 
fact is capable of offering us the solution. 
It is all the more necessary that we 
should disabuse our minds of the banal ex- 
planations of a material or physical order 
that the radio or the wireless have evoked 
on all sides. I may claim a fairly intimate 
knowledge of these two departments of 
physies since one of them is closely allied 
to my own professional activities. I can 
affirm that neither the waves nor the radia- 
tions can explain telepathy or clairvoyance. 
There is even more cogent reason for re- 
fusing recourse to these to explain previ- 
sion by clairvoyance. In the dense obscurity 
which enwraps the act of precognition, con- 
temporary physics shows us a glimmer of 
help. For physics, Time has not the same 
absolute value that psychology would con- 
fer upon it. It may be regarded as a 
fourth dimension of space. The fact that 
we do not possess the knowledge of this di- 
mension that we have of the rest, is not one 
that will cause embarrassment to the physi- 
cist who takes no account of anything but 
the frame-work of the external universe. 
Reason shows us in effect that we could be 
living in a plane universe of two dimen- 
sions only and would have just the same 
difficulty in conceiving of a solid universe 
of three dimensions. As Eddington has 
said ‘‘These are conceptions to which we 
have not as yet become accustomed: but 
they are not abstract conceptions.’’ And 
with greater force it may be urged that 
they are not the ‘‘unthinkable things’’ as 
M. Bozzano one day called them with his 
invincible repugnance to every scientific 
notion. Yet it is not difficult to compre- 
iend how a world of four dimensions might 
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appear to us in an aspect three dimensional 
only—the aspect of our natural world, if 
the mind, incapable of grasping it in its 
totality, could only take cognizance of it 
by. sections infinitely close to one another, 
so close that they would seem to blend one 


into another like the pictures of the cinema 
film. 


But let there be a disorganization of the 
brain machinery sufficient to allow to the 
mind of the clairvoyant a consciousness of 
those segments which have not yet been ex- 
perienced by normal man, and he will have 
taken a step, however little, along the line 
of the fourth dimension. 


Here we would note that this hypothesis 
implies nothing of determination, that is to 
say, of the causal linking of the present to 
the future. The events will be simply eo-ex- 
istent in the time-dimension just as they are 
co-existent in space. The future state of the 
world would no more be explained by refer- 
ence to its immediately anterior state: for 
there would be the possibility of the in- 
trusion of spiritual factors in the scheme of 
evolution. But that evolution would be 
realized in its totality and comprised with- 
in that totality would be all the efforts 
which we may make for the changing of its 
course. 


This perspective of an Eternal Present 
is somewhat discouraging from the moral- 
ist’s point of view. It would be a justifica- 
tion of fatalism if nature had not placed 
within us an instinct a thousand times more 
strong than all the speculations of the phi- 
losophers. This instinct restrains the po- 
tential energy which is in the world from 
degeneration and maintains the great il- 
lusions necessary to its end. I am not how- 
ever a doctrinaire and I prefer to return to 
the field of solid scientific facts when I feel 
the soil thus trembling beneath my feet. 
I would merely show that the physicists of 
our own day are offering a fine lesson in 
courage to the metapsychists, in their con- 
struction of theories far more revolution- 
ary than the facts attested by the latter. 
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N or about the 10th of February a 
communication reached us from a 
correspondent in Western America 

whose name and address is withheld at his 
own request. The letter unfolds a some- 
what tragie story: that of a life overshad- 
owed for ten years by an influence which 
has dominated both dreams and waking 
thought in its unhappy subject. The con- 
tact began in the dream state, but recently 
advanced to the stage of a clairaudience 
which is represented as almost perpetual. 
Our correspondent claims that his dreams 
have been constantly of a premonitory na- 
ture, and that in innumerable instances the 
verification has followed. ‘‘The dreams’”’ 
he says ‘*‘ were given principally during two 
periods of the day: at night when I was 
seemingly asleep, and as day-dreams while 
| lay on the bed or sometimes while I was 
out walking. They may be divided roughly 
into two groups: those concerning events 
or occurrences in which I was involved 
which later came true... and those 
which later did not come true.’’ He speaks 
of one class of dream as giving him exact 
forecasts either of books that he subse- 
quently read, or of motion pictures that he 
subsequently viewed. These latter were 
generally given at night and in form simi- 
lar to that of a motion-picture seen at close 
range through a stereoscopic device, so as 
to disguise what they depicted until their 
nature was (afterwards) revealed to ham. 
Although, he says, the detailed memory 
of these dreams was wiped out from his 
mind, yet he affirms that sufficient impres- 
sion was left to make him sure at a later 
date, of the time at which they were given. 
Some of these were impressed upon him as 
far back as his fifth year, and concerned 
small incidents in his life which later tran- 
spired. In recent years, dreams of this type 
have become clearer and more detailed and 
the impression left upon the memory has 
been consequently more permanent. They 


A CASE OF OBSESSION WITH AL- 
LEGED PRECOGNITION OF EVENTS 


By Tue Eprror 


have enlarged in scope, taking in events 
that he has learned of only through the 
radio or newspapers. In some he was por- 
trayed as taking part in the events. For 
example, he states that he dreamed that he 
read in a newspaper of the declaration of 
war in 1914, two weeks before the event. 
But dreams of this larger scope began as 
a series three years ago and lasted two 
vears and some of them remained so strong- 
lv in his memory that the association be- 
tween them and the subsequent events was 
readily manifest. The voice phenomenon 
developed still more recently and is de- 
scribed by him as if it were the direct stim- 
ulation of the aural nerve. This led to an 
cceasional control of his vocal chords, caus- 
ing him seemingly to speak to himself. He 
regards the manner of control as twofold, 
either direct or indirect. Of the first 
method he is conscious: of the impressions 
produced by the second he says he is 
usually unaware until it is later explained. 


In regard to such dreams as that of the 
world-war, he says that the time at which 
the dream was given could be recalled and 
a definite date set for its occurrence. ‘‘In 
this way’’ he says ‘‘I am able to say defi- 
nitely that the dreams anticipated the 
events sometimes by more than two years.” 
In general, they formed part of what was 
seemingly a fantastic existence of his own. 
But the events were easily recognizable. 
Among those which were subsequently veri- 
fied, he says, were (1). the China-Russian 
war including the period of its commence- 
ment and the manner of it. (2). Uprisings 
against the Chinese Government (Nation- 
alist), including the leaders of revolt, the 
time their action began, the areas in which 
the outbreak occurred. All these were pre- 
dicted in June, 1928. (3). Rebellions and 
changes of dynasty in Afghanistan—these 
rebellions including the time of their out- 
break, their final outeome also: again i) 
June, 1928. (4). The election of President 
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Hoover, and its sweeping nature, including 
the carrying of the Southern states. This 
was predicted in May, 1928. (5). The vie- 
tory of the Labor Party in England: in- 
cluding the narrowness of the margin and 
the names of several of those who were to 
become members. Predicted in June, 1928. 
(6). The visit of the English Premier Ram- 
say Macdonald to Washington: the period 
at which it was to be made; its results; and 
Mr. Macdonald’s state of health during the 
trip. Given in May, 1928. (7). The round- 
the-world flight of the Graf Zeppelin: its 
date and route: names of sundry passen- 
gers and the daily record of the weather 
encountered. Given in June, 1928. (8). 
The Byrd Antaretice expedition: the weath- 
er encountered and the results obtained to 
date (Feb., 1930). Given in dreams in 
June, 1928. (10). A Fire in the Exeeu- 
tive Offices at Washington, D. C. whieh 
took place December 24, 1929 was pre- 
dicted in dreams given in February, 1928. 
(9). The Wilkins-Hearst Antaretic Expe- 
dition with detail similar to (8). Given 
in June, 1928. (11). A fire at the Pathe 
studio in New York occurring in Decem- 
ber, 1929 was predicted, with the number 


The 


of persons killed, their names, ete. 
deponent says that information as to the 
death of one of the girls (Catherine Por- 
ter) was given to her mother by him; pre- 


sumably some time before the event. The 
dream took place in May, 1929. (12). A 
dream occurring in January, 1929. of an 
aeroplane aecident which involved the crew 
of a motion picture company from the Fox 
Studios was fulfilled by the event on Jan. 
3, 1930. 

In addition to these and various others 
of minor importance, he says he had fore- 
knowledge of several murder cases in and 
around the district in which he lives. These 
dreams all oceurred at least six months be- 
fore the event. The outcome of various 
criminal eases in the Superior Court of his 
nearest city was given, as well as the hap- 
penings during the trial. These were given 
lim nearly a year before they took place. 
The most recent mayoral election in the 
Same city with the names of candidates, 
the persons eliminated in the preliminary 
ballot, the victor in the final voting and the 
sweeping nature of his majority, were all 
given more than a year before. Our com- 
minicator laments the fact that the con- 
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trolling influence has not permitted him to 
make contemporary record of the experi- 
ence at the time and that to a greater or 
lesser extent the same type of control pre- 
velits his giving any predictions of future 
events. It has a method, he says, of giving 
him a series of variations of these events 
and not allowing him to know which of the 
variants is to come to pass in actuality. 
For this reason it is, he says, impossible for 
him to make any certain predictions con- 
cerning the future. However it has hinted 
in various dreams ‘‘that it may block the 
success of the London Naval Arms Confer- 
ence through the failure of England to rat- 
ify the agreement reached, if any. In vari- 
ous dreams it has included incidents from 
some future war against the United States, 
involving an attack upon the Pacifie Coast 
and the capture of Los Angeles. This war, 
he says, has been variously dated as to take 
place in or about the years 1940 or 1980. 
There has been an allusion in the dreams 
to an Anglo-Russian war, to take place pos- 
sibly within the next 15 years. But this 
again may be ‘‘50 years.’’ Reference also 
has been to an Anglo-American war to oc- 
cur within the century. The possible politi- 
cal union of the U. S. and Canada within 
the next 50 years has been mentioned in 
dreams. Increased friction between the 
various classes of society is suggested. This 
is to spread even to the United States with- 
in the next century. The complete revi- 
sion of the American Constitution is fore- 
shadowed, ineluding the creation of a third 
advisory House, as to be established some 
time within the next seventy years. The 
abandonment of prohibition by the U. 8. 
Government and the adoption of a system 
providing for the production and consump- 
tion of alcoholic liquors under Federal li- 
cense and under the supervision of a Fed- 
eral Temperance Bureau is predicted as 
coming within the next twenty years. The 
re-election of Herbert Hoover in 1932 is 
forecast. A sweeping victory by the United 
States in the Olympic Games to be held in 
California in 1932 is promised. The break- 
up of the Democratic party and the build- 
ing-up of a strong progressive party which 
will capture the Presidency about 1950 is 
also foreeast. The downfall of the present 
Russian government and the substitution 
of a more democratic form which will base 
its power on the peasantry has been pre- 
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dicted. The reorganization of the British 
Empire, including the giving of full Do- 
minion status to India, and the grouping 
of the various areas of the Empire into 
three large Vice-Royalties under princes of 
the Royal House has been mentioned as 
possible. 

As regards the ‘‘motion-picture’’ dreams, 
there was one, he says, which duplicated 
word for word and action for action, scenes 
from a talking motion-picture which he did 
not see until more than two years later. 
This was given before the perfecting of the 
method had made such a rendering proba- 
ble. The extensive use of color in these 
films was also predicted more than two 
years before. Some of these dreams pre- 
dicted the exact date and the actual thea- 
ters at which specific pictures would be 
shown. 

Often magazine articles and short stories 
were given him in dream which later he 
found correct, word for word and page for 
page as they appeared, and these dreams 
were often given two or even three years 
beforehand. ‘‘This’’ he says ‘‘has been 
practically true of every issue of every 
magazine that I have read during the past 
six months including your own publication 
Psycuic ResearcH.’’ The same may be 
said of the books he has read. They were 
given him often three years before. Some 
were not copyrighted until 1928 or 1929. 

But now his narrative takes account of 
another and more unsatisfactory aspect of 
these revelations. ‘‘Many things’’ he says 
‘‘have been explained to me by the voice; 
but just how much trust is to be placed 
in the statements made I do not know; for 
I have found out that some of its state- 
ments were made purposely to mislead me. 
And others may belong to that class. With 
those that were made with deliberate in- 
tention to deceive, I will not bother; but 
some of the others are deserving of men- 
tion. How accurate they may be I do not 
know.’’ 

These largely concern the origin and 
character of our latter day ‘‘spirit-com- 
munications’? and need not be given here. 
They point to the agency, or at least to the 
instrumentality, of certain grades of in- 
telligence superior to that of man as we ree- 
ognize man’s power here, and to an ex- 
tensive organization of the phenomena of 
the séance-room under the control of such 


higher mentalities. It is stated that those 
of us who have not progressed far enough 
are sent into a great waiting-place similar 
to the Nirvana of the Buddhists, from 
which they are sent back into the world 
again to learn lessons which they have 
failed to learn. The part of the person- 
ality which continues after death is what 
may best be called the mind. The power 
controlling the subject of these experiences 
claims to have acted on occasion as the sin- 
cere intermediary between living and dead 
and that it has been the source of most 
messages claiming to be interpretative of 
the nature of existence after death and that 
the version it gives is the nearest to cor- 
rectness. It has claimed responsibility for 
false financial advice given by mediums 
and that it impersonates spiritualistic con- 
trols. A hierarchy of cosmic ‘‘vice-re- 
gents’’ of a planetary order of control is 
freely alleged and also the unpleasant sug- 
gestion that these rulers at times abuse 
their powers and privileges to the detri- 
ment of their human subjects. In this 
way, wars are brought about and the na- 
tions suffer other forms of disaster. The 
power is claimed of the control of the ele- 
ments and the exact foreknowledge of 
weather conditions: also a certain power 
over the lives of animals, for the control of 
their actions. 

Magazine and newspaper writers are also 
alleged to be subject to the control or in- 
fluence of such powers as this and obey 
their monitions unconsciously : and this con- 
trol extends to political positions including 
those that are seemingly chosen by elec- 
tion; but the power is always exercised in 
a way that makes the result seem to be 
natural. There is a suggestion of the ar- 
bitrary and even of the whimsical in the 
motivation of human affairs from this 
source which would not inspire comfort 
in any victim of such suggestions. And 
one who, like our correspondent, has been 
the unwilling recipient of these super-hu- 
man claims and assumptions may well be 
the object of sympathy, since their per- 
petual reeurrence has obviously made his 
life during the past few years, little better 
than a continuous nightmare. 

It would be easy enough to dismiss tlie 
case as one of paramnesia—that type of 
false memory which on the hearing or sve- 
ing of an event creates concurrently 4 
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quasi-recollection of the same thing as a by- 
gone impression. Such errors of mentality 
are common to most of us and notably the 
feeling that we have been participators in 
some train of circumstances or witnesses of 
some scene in our present experience: so 
that we say—‘‘ All this hath been before.’’ 

But the deponent comes with certain 
credentials as to his normality in other re- 
spects and as a critic of his own experience ; 
whilst the fact alleged by him that he has 
been from early childhood subject to these 
hallucinations and that they seem to be 
constitutional with him, makes his ease 
more interesting and unusual. Moreover, 
from the philosophic view, we are now 
bound to admit the possibility of fore- 
knowledge of events as an occasional phe- 
nomenon. There is much in M. Sudre’s 
paper to stimulate thought on this subject. 
In the present writer’s experience there 
has been quite sufficient to impress him 
strongly with the idea typified in the com- 
mon saying that ‘‘coming events cast their 
shadows before them.’’ Times out of num- 
ber, those impending shadows have been 
cast by spontaneous utterances and through 
the script of the automatist. Again and 
again they have had their fulfillment in the 
sequence of events which is after all but the 
working-out of causes in operation long be- 
fore they came from the womb of Time. 
But always there was the proviso of a cer- 
tain inealeulable element entering through 
the power of the human will that made for 
a new determination and which might mod- 
ify the issue either in the sense of altering 
its character or of retarding or accelerat- 
ing the fulfillment. Thus there would be 
some hint of a subtle spiritual preponder- 
ance at work influencing the relation of the 
material forees which, if left alone, would 
bring their mathematical balance and close 
the equation of events in the series by the 
incidence of the exact crisis foreshadowed. 
Through this unseen preponderance there 
would arise certain alternative probabilities 
and the wisest could not exactly foretell 
‘he issue and its precise date. It seems 
analogous to the assertion of the physicist 
that the position and state of motion of a 
particle of matter cannot be determined 
coneurrently because the more exact the 
measure of its ‘position, the less exact will 
be the determination of its motion; so that, 
as De Broglie says, ‘‘the science of physics 
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cannot predict future happenings with ecer- 
tainty.’’ Yet an approximation may be 
found: and in the world of events succes- 
sive in Time, that approximation some- 
times will appear to those possessing the 
clairvoyant faculty. To illustrate my mean- 
ing by example, let me quote a circum- 
stance with which I became familiar about 
the year 1925. I had been sitting for auto- 
matie writing with H. T. S., a well-known 
London medium, and one day she spoke of 
a Mrs. K—, who, it was claimed, had the 
power of answering with an absolute ‘‘ves’’ 
or ‘‘no’’ any simple question as to future 
events of public interest or importance. 
Some one, I do not know who, suggested 
as a test of this, that an attempt be made to 
forecast the outcome of the Grand National 
Steeplechase which was due to take place 
within a few weeks. Mrs. K— is a German 
woman and knew nothing of English rac- 
ing matters, but she agreed to try, and she 
told H. T. S. that she feared she had failed, 
as all she could get were the words ‘‘Mu- 
sic Hall’’ and that seemed nonsense. But a 
horse was entered for the race with this 
very queer name, and was regarded as an 
‘*outsider’’ of no importance. There seemed 
no probability that Mrs. K— could have 
heard of it, and, if she had, a more unlikely 
winner could hardly have been selected. 
H. T. S. was interested in the forecast and 
on the strength of it she and several of her 
friends made small wagers, obtaining of 
course very long odds. Some two weeks 
later, she again saw Mrs. K— and asked 
her whether she still thought that Music 
Hall would win. During this time, it may 
be remarked, the odds had shortened and 
the horse was coming into favor. Mrs. 
K— said that she wished that H. T.S. had 
not consulted her so long before the event, 
because she felt now that there was a doubt 
now owing to something that was going to 
happen which might ruin the horse’s 
chances. What this exactly was, I did not 
gather from H. T. S.’s report to me. But 
very shortly before the race, the height of 
the hurdles was raised a few inches by the 
Committee and in the event, Music Hall 
caught his foot in one of them and was out 
of the running. 

This always seemed to me a striking il- 
lustration of the principle we have been 
discussing. There is, in the Anima Mundi 
—in the soul of nature or of humanity— 
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both a memory of all past experience and 
an awareness of the trend of all causes pres- 
ent in operation to shape the future. This 
Awareness is not our individual preroga- 
tive, but those of us who have the faculty 
of linking themselves consciously or sub- 
consciously with it ean by its help read that 
which is written as the outcome of all the 
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material factors set in motion to ordain 
events. But at all times there is ready to 
enter into existing combinations that third 
factor of spiritual freedom and self-determ- 
ination which is inealeulable because until 
it enters it does not exist in the routine of 
the physical Sequence of Events. 


ASTROLOGY 


Believing that readers of the JouRNAL will 
like to hear both sides of the question, the 
Editor laid some of M. Sudre’s strictures 
before Dr. Francis Rolt-Wheeler, Director 
of the “Seer,” and the following points are 
quoted from his letter dated March Sth: 
“A long biographical sketch is not needed. 
A clergyman of the Church of England, a 
Doctor of Philosophy, member of several 
learned societies, I could not fail but note 
the steady increase in the understanding of 
the higher psychology which has 
marked the last twenty years. . . . Having 
naturally a scientific bent, my attention was 
drawn . . to that branch of the occult 
science which was readily susceptible of 
proof by the material sciences or by the 
abstract science of mathematics. I refer to 
Astrology. It claimed to be an inheritor of 
the Ancient Tradition. It claimed also to 
proceed by modern methods. . . . Anyone 
could learn. I did so. Having attained but 
a very small degree of proficiency . . . I 
then cast 100 horoscopes of friends or fa- 
mous people in whose lives I could control 
the facts later. I wrote the interpretations 
from the textbooks. . Please note that 
there is no intuition, no skill, no experience 
so far. I made a list of all these facts to 
each horoscope. Then, in order to be abso- 
lutely fair, I laid out a system of purely 
mathematical checking according to the Cal- 
culus of Probabilities (the rigid Choisnard 
system). Then I worked out both sets of 
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results, one by the calculus, the other by 
astrological methods. Up to this time I was 
a skeptic. The results were as follows: 

Predictions proved accurate by calculus 
13 per cent. Predictions proved accurate 
by astrology 72 per cent. 

The problem was there in a_ nutshell. 
What was there in astrology which ren- 
dered possible a proportion of 59 per cent 
more in exactitude than was given by the 
Calculus of Probabilities? I engaged upon 
astrology and tested it over a period of 
many years. 

You have a contributor who has taken ex- 
ception to the priced scale of the casting of 
horoscopes which appears on our covers. 
Quite naturally we have a scale of prices. 
What else is possible? One is complete 
with 3 charts and 24 pages; a second group 
; runs to 40 pages . and yet an- 
other . . . to 75 pages. The prices are dif- 
ferent for the different amount of work 
expended.... We have to _ consider 
calculations, interpretative time and steno- 
graphic time. The whole affair is perfectly 
straight at every single point, except that 
we hardly—no, don’t—cover expenses. If 
your contributor feels that there is an in- 
justice being done to the public, his remedy 
is a very simple one: let him send his 
initials, his sex, his place, date and hour of 
birth to me and I will do his horoscope for 


him free on the condition that you pub- 
lish it.” 
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LEVELS OF CONSCIOUSNESS IN 
DREAM AND TRANCE STATES 


With a Record of Trance-phenomena 


N ITS February, 1930, number, Psy- 
CHIC RESEARCH again gives room to the 
speculations of M. Rene Sudre. It is 

doubtful that such continued space is de- 
served by the heetie pleader for a personal 
hypothesis which few of us can accept. Yet 
his present paper holds out leads for sev- 
eral remarks, concurrent and otherwise. 

With respect first to dreams, he implic- 
itly if not explicitly shows the error of an 
assumption that the ‘‘dream level’’ is a 
single one. Our self-observation should 
teach us that there is a perceptive dream 
level not far below the waking conscious- 
ness but that the truly constructive or 
imaginative one is buried much deeper. 
There are probably times in the sleep of 
all of us when this becomes brilliantly 
clear. We hear in our dream a significant 
utterance made, or perhaps a verse com- 
posed and recited by someone who stands 
quite apart from us. It is the unexpected- 
ness thereof and the passivity on our part 
that impresses us. This distinguishes it 
from ordinary upgushes into the dreaming 
or waking mind, which likewise may be 
messages from elsewhere, but not so evi- 
dently. 

A dream phenomenon which occurred to 
ime near the end of 1929 may be worth de- 
scribing. As I was dozing off toward sleep 
at night a trivial event of the day led me 
to think of a place I had visited many 
years before where there was a large pow- 
der magazine. I languidly mused upon its 
being blown up, intentionally or otherwise. 
Soon there occurred to me the hallucina- 
tion of an explosion so sharp as to give me 
quite a shock. My thought had been drama- 
tized. But my current mind had not 
dramatized it. I had been too indifferent 
on the subject to produce so startling a 
result. Somebody or something unknown 
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to me had taken up the notion and carried 
it out by playing this little trick on me. 

It would be untrue to say that the com- 
plexity of dream consciousness is gener- 
ally denied, for the theory of symbolism is 
based upon it, but both as to dreams and 
to waking thoughts, the difference between 
the perceptive and imaginative levels is 
often inadequately considered. 

Dreams furnish one of the strongest ar- 
guments against the spirit hypothesis. ‘To 
show that we spend one third of our time 
weaving webs of fiction goes far toward 
answering the contention that the analo- 
gous trance phenomena cannot plausibly be 
a big system of lying. 

The reply to this argument rests upon 
the livingly personal and clearly articulate 
character of the messages received by those 
of us who for some reason are able to get 
good results through mediums. We so well 
recognize the speakers, their habits of lan- 
guage and thought, that our conviction of 
their presence becomes overwhelming. The 
communications are not echoes, not mere 
broken and decaying memories. 


The anti-spiritistic explanation of trance 
phenomena seems generally to assume a 
dramatization by the medium of knowledge 
that she has picked up supernormally from 
the sitter or others. But if there be any 
fact which my own experiments establish, 
it is this: the impossibility of such drama- 
tization on the medium’s part. It is pre- 
posterous to claim that by piecing together 
a few scraps of fact about people she never 
met, she can impersonate them more 
vividly than Shakespeare, making them 
talk so as to deceive their close friends. I 
refer here, of course, to the best communi- 
cations received by intelligent sitters. Those 
who have gotten such will readily concur. 
To investigators who have not been able 
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to obtain such clear messages the argument 
will carry less weight. It may be through 
defect of personal qualities as mental sit- 
ters that some researchers carry open- 
mindedness to the point of boredom. 

If then, the dramatization does not take 
place in the medium’s under mind, where 
does it occur? M. Sudre might say “in the 
Cosmos.” Such a guess is incapable of di- 
rect proof or disproof although we must at 
least shun the notion that constructive 
imagination can build up in fluid memories, 
that there can be thought without a 
thinker. 

More plausible it were to suppose that 
the dead man was dramatized in the latent 
mind of the sitter, who had known him, 
that the dialogue of the drama was then 
reflected upon the subconsciousness of the 
medium and given over to the sitter’s nor- 
mal mind through her lips. This is the 
more reasonable by likeness to the sitter’s 
revival of his friend in his dreams. It 
would also help to explain why difference 
in the quality of sitters so greatly affects 
the success of séances. But the weight of 


probability is against this hypothesis. It 


is too complicated. Many of the trance 
messages, moreover, are so vivid and pur- 
poseful as to be far above dream fancies. 

While the finer nuances of personality 
may be appreciable only by the acquain- 
tances of the dead, the distinction of style 
among the communicators in any good ree- 
ord is plain to every one. 

Such incidents as the following hold 
much of their cogency in the telling: 

At a sitting with Mrs. Naomi Anderson, 
in 1928, my father (deceased 1904) was one 
of several long communicators. He (or if 
it was his sister, who came with him, the 
significance is nearly the same) asked me: 

‘*Who was a champion walker when you 
were young?’’ 

The question struck me as rather foolish 
and I could surmise only that it referred 
to some slight activity on my part as a 
pedestrian. A few hours later the mean- 
ing flashed upon me. The ‘‘champion 
walker’’ in my youth had literally been 
Edward Payson Weston, named no doubt 
after the same Puritan minister from whom 
my father had been baptized Edward Pay- 
son, which name had thus descended to me. 
This had early been a matter of remark in 
our family and it was a most natural point 
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for my father to bring up with thoughtful 
intent to convince me of his identity. That 
he had been a student of psychic research, 
rendered it the easier for him on his new 
plane to see the advantage of attempting 
such a proof. It is remarkable how large a 
proportion of the old friends and others 
who have communicated with me were on 
earth interested in psychic topics. 

Certain of my best communicators have 
been persons upon whose documentary re- 
mains I had been closely engaged, whether 
or not I had ever known them in the flesh. 
Nearly the first who gave me a clear mes- 
sage was a scientist, philosopher and mys- 
tic, W. K. C., of such character as one never 
meets twice in a lifetime, whose cherished 
letters I had lately been copying and anno- 
tating. Some of them would interest psy- 
chie students. Incidentally, he was con- 
nected with the A. S. P. R. He died in 
1915 after horrors of neuritis and rheuma- 
tism which were re-enacted by the medium. 
Many evidential facts which he told me 
could conceivably have been derived from 
my subconsciousness but hardly his manner 
of speech, individual yet appropriate to the 
oceasion. That is the forceful quality in 
good messages—they are not parrot-like 
repetitions of phrases once spoken by our 
friends but expressions adapted to new cir- 
cumstances yet appreciated by us as char- 
acteristic. 

This man is the happiest spirit I have 
met, because of the opportunities his new 
life affords for continuing his chief terres- 
trial interest—the discovery of universal 
truth. ‘‘My brain is more powerful than 
before,’’ he exclaims, ‘‘I intake tremen- 
dously!’’ He has so far modified his opin- 
ions that he regards the collation of his 
earthly writings with indifference and 
amusement. Yet he thanked me for taking 
up the task after many years of intention, 
with the message, ‘‘I am truly grateful to 
him for his pertinacity of purpose.’’ That 
expression has an individual flavor which 
only his acquaintances can taste. 

A man better known to the public, H. 1. 
(deceased 1888) in whose letters and docu- 
ments I had long been immersed deeply 
and with great admiration, came repeatedly 
and talked in his characteristic style, giv- 
ing me numerous reminiscences of his early 
life and biographical suggestions. While 
these longer messages came through Mrs. 
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Anderson, there was a remarkable one from 
or concerning him at a group sitting with 
Mrs. Sanders in Hyslop House. This re- 
ferred to the destruction of a large quan- 
tity of his data by an agency which seemed 
like fire or water, but more like water. A 
few days later I chanced to examine one 
of his old letter copy books in the vault 
where they were kept, and found that the 
pages were wet although the room and all 
of the other volumes but one were per- 
fectly dry. This seemed like the miracle 
of Gideon’s fleece. It was shortly explained 
by discovery that these two volumes were 
special lazy-man’s copy books, the leaves 
being treated with some chemical which 
absorbed moisture from the air and saved 
the trouble of wetting blotters to put be- 
tween the pages when copying the letters. 
The books had done their duty so faith- 
fully that they had remained moist for 
sixty years but meanwhile had dissolved 
out many hundreds of pages of writing. 
The unusual caustic action, suggesting fire 
yet more like water, agrees curiously with 
Mrs. Sanders’ impression. 

Of objectively evidential matter another 
example is the following: A college class- 
mate of mine, who had died a year before, 
introduced himself by his first name 
David and discoursed with verisimilitude. 
He brought as ghostly comrade a person 
named 8 , unknown to me. By sub- 
sequent inquiry of David’s brother I 
learned that S———— was a man who had 
called upon him shortly before death and 
had soon followed him thereinto. As a se- 
quel, Mrs. § has become interested 
in the matter and has told me things tend- 
ing to confirm the identity of her husband. 

At the same sitting when David ap- 
peared Professor Hyslop delivered a fine 
long characteristic message which was at- 
‘ested by special points of identification 
both to myself and to my fellow sitter. He 
warned me not to eredit all that purports 
to come from him. He also cautioned me 
against accepting everything in a book of 
his which he privately knew that I had 
lately been reading. 

The most dramatic message that has 
reached me from the other side has come 
from my grandfather, C. C. V. R. (de- 
ceased 1900). He was a man of fine rugged 
Duteh character, somewhat resembling 
Paul Kruger, last President of the Trans- 
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vaal, strong in protest against injustice, 
devoted notably to the honor of the dead 
and the care of their graves. 

Owing to the widening of a street a few 
years ago, the family plot in which he lay 
was broken up and the bodies and stones 
supposedly moved to another lot in the 
cemetery, but those who executed the 
work bungled it badly. I knew this in a 
general way but was not prepared for the 
storm of reproach with which, at an Ander- 
son sitting, C. C. V. R. manifested himself. 
It was entirely of his own volition that he 
opened the subject. In characteristic terms 
he inquired where he was buried, asked 
about his tombstone, said that the grave- 
yard was broken up and the job not com- 
pletely done and repeatedly expressed his 
indignation. ‘‘The others are indignant 
about it too,’’ he declared. (If so, they 
have not made their complaints to me, and 
I have conversed with two of them at 
least.) ‘‘Belonged to me, that six foot of 
earth,’’ he remarked. ‘‘I paid for it. Peo- 
ple who are buried and own six feet of 
earth—they scorn it over those who are cre- 
mated. Nobody should take it from them. 
I’m glad I’ve got an opportunity, anyway, 
to rise from my grave and make a protest.’’ 

More to the point against a subjective 
interpretation, he kept harping upon being 
‘‘buried beside a brick wall,’’ an allusion 
which I did not understand. The empha- 
sis indeed was greater than casual prox- 
imity of his old or new grave to some brick 
foundation would explain. Later inquiry 
has disclosed the fact that in breaking up 
the graveyard some odds and ends of peo- 
ple, tombstones, etc., had been thrown into 
a trench by the brick wall of a warehouse. 
It seems that he was trying to tell me that 
he is lying there, lost in the process of re- 
moval. 

Beneath my grandfather’s fierce indigna- 
tion, the medium, with true discernment, 
detected a vein of better humor. After hav- 
ing entered his protest he passed on to old 
family and church reminiscences. He re- 
marked that in the house there had been 
some good ale and that ‘‘even now some- 
times he would like to indulge and have a 
happy time.’’ Although he was actu- 
ally a very temperate man this human 
touch must: carry conviction to those who 
knew him well. There came a very ancient 
lady with him, who lived to be ninety, 
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named Jane. By subtracting dates ob- 
tained severally from two histories to con- 
firm her age, I have pretty well identified 
her as an aunt of his who had lived in 
Revolutionary times and of whom he had 
often spoken in life. A ‘‘brown and white 
china dog in a sitting-down attitude”’ 
which he mentioned, is claimed by my 
cousin as one which she (the cousin) had 
sent him when a child. 

Messages containing many fine shades 
of individuality have come from three rela- 
tives or connections of mine, among others 
—Philip, who was burned to death by a 
fall with a lamp; Charles, a retired naval 
officer, who was cremated, and a brilliant 
young man who committed suicide by shoot- 
ing. Philip’s is a mixture of fretfulness, 
courtesy and quiet cynicism. He says he 
is taking care of a dog named ‘‘Spot.’’ His 
widow tells me that he never had a dog of 
that name but that long ago one so called 
had belonged to her brother in the house 
where Philip afterwards lived. Was that 
the reason why ‘‘Spot’’ looked up Philip 
on the other side? This is the sort of case 
in which we may find some real evidence 
of animal survival. Where dogs appear 
with, or to, their masters, as so frequently 
oceurs, they may be mere thought-forms 
raised in memory, like the inanimate ob- 
jects. As Prof. Hyslop once pointed out, 
you cannot be sure that the ghost of the 
churn-dog is really there, any more than 
the ghost of the churn. 

Speaking of animals, Mrs. Sanders once 
saw, with a deceased aunt of mine, a flock 
of little shaggy creatures which looked to 
her like Angora goats. They had passed 
out, she said, more than one at a time, not 
as if by poison but rather by something 
like an animal epidemic. I take them to 
be the little ducks, or possibly chickens, 
which my aunt in her last years used to 
watch and which passed out numerously in 
the manner described. The same aunt, at 
an Anderson sitting, brought our last two 
dogs with her and their points were told 
convincingly of their identity, but the tele- 
pathic influences that might account for 
them were strong. Mrs. Anderson saw a 
thin old gray, pointed-faced collie entering 
my father’s sick-room during his last ill- 
ness. We had no dog at the time. Could 
it be ‘‘Watch,’’ a dog of his boyhood ? 

The eremated Charles aforementioned, 
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as has become apparent by study of my 
records, regularly haunted the sittings 
with Mrs. Sanders and Mrs. Anderson and 
interrupted, calling his name and that of 
his widow. When once he got the floor 
at Mrs. Anderson’s he delivered a severe 
lecture upon the horrors of cremation. It 
was quite technical and I could not put it 
all down in my longhand notes. ‘‘The 
shattering of the atoms is something terri- 
ble,’’ was one of his expressions. When 
alive he had been wont to discourse upon 
the blessings of cremation. Probably he 
wishes to warn his widow against the ex- 
perience through which he has passed by 
his mistake. He still grudgingly admits 
that cremation may be performed after a 
week’s interval from death. 

The young man who shot himself tells 
me that he had thought to escape from ex- 
istence and was ‘‘mad at the continuity.’ 
He has ‘‘suffered not physically but men- 
tally. There are no compensations. It is 
only a question of facing yourself.’’ He 
met his stern grandfather in the ghost 
world and was ‘‘scared to death or ashamed 
and tried to dodge his grandfather.’’ 
He hopes that people have forgotten 
him. He dwells upon the remorse for 
his rash deed and seems to be seeking 
consolation from the sitter through assur- 
ance that it was not cowardly. He thinks 
that if he had waited and told his troubles 
it might have been averted. He sees the 
one who has taken his place in the home. 
When after his death the family sold their 
house, he says, it upset him terribly. Prob- 
ably this refers to the summer cottage. In 
the sitting that building was described to 
me with architectural details which I did 
not remember but have since verified. 

Except possibly the foregoing, the most 
pathetic case in my records is that of a 
near relative who died some years ago in 
unhappy senile mentality. She has come 
again and again at sittings with almost 
every medium. If things are what they seem 
she has not emerged from the state in 
which she died, although her depression 
and the wandering of her mind are not so 
bad at some times as at others. She ap- 
pears also to be clinging to earthly ties so 
as to hinder her progress and perhaps (0 
be more or less an obsessor. ‘‘I can’t get 
used to this life over here,’’ she once ex- 
claimed and longed to be back on earth in 
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old times when she was happy. With her 
appearances have come many vivid local 
details and proper names like ‘‘Stony 
Brook,’’ a maid ‘*‘ Maggie,’’ a horse ‘‘Jen- 
nie,’’ and a highly convineing inflection of 
my own name. 

Assuming the truth of the spirit hypothe- 
sis, cases such as this propound some of our 
toughest problems, which we must try to 
solve. For one thing, we are uneertain 
whether such persistence of mental handi- 
caps is real, or is due only to a resumption 
of physical conditions for the purpose of 
communicating, as when the death symp- 
toms are felt by the medium. 

Again, we are perplexed by the fact that 
such melancholy spirits appear to us in 
company with their relatives whose state 
is placid and joyous. The truth may be 
that the troubled souls are enshrouded in 
fog and darkness, so that they do not see 
the bright ones who are so near to them. 
Of this there is much evidence, if we may 
rely upon it, in such case reports as those 
of Dr. Carl Wickland, in ‘‘Thirty Years 
Among the Dead.’’ 

These and other problems of mental me- 
diumship should be attacked through a 
coordinate analysis of all trustworthy case 
records with an effort to induce from them 
general laws. Psychic students seem to be 
too much bent upon following their inde- 
pendent experiments and shun the task of 
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collating the mass of valuable material that 
awaits interpretation. Not speculation but 
classification is needed. 

To conelude, the most convincing proof 
of the spirit hypothesis is direct recogni- 
tion of personality. A skeptic is unmoved 
by second-hand say-so, partly because he 
misses the subtle points and partly because 
he distrusts the sitter’s judgment. Even 
a lesser experience of his own would move 
him much easier. Conviction ean be brought 
to the intelligent critic by affording him 
opportunity to test for himself. This is 
simpler in mental than in physical medium- 
ship because the control against fraud de- 
pends upon the individual sitter ; he knows 
when his private affairs are secret beyond 
normal detection. It is above all things 
necessary for a society for psychical re- 
search to seek out and develop good me- 
diums. They should be jealously guarded 
from persons who would waste their powers 


through idle curiosity or who are not com- 


petent and willing to take accurate notes 
of all sittings. The use of these mediums 
for investigations by devoted psychic stu- 
dents is required. To further the cause, 
however, it is still more necessary that or- 
thodox psychologists, psychiatrists, scien- 
tists and clergy shall be afforded facilities 
and inducements to make those convincing 
personal trials that are possible with a well 
qualified and honest medium. 
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(SECOND INSTALMENT) 


By Harry Price aNp Miss H. Koun 


FTER a few days, the entire family 
AY renerea to the house of Bet Nara- 
yan Maharaj, hoping that Narayan 
Maharaj, who has a reputation for curing 
cases of ‘‘ possessed persons,’’ might be able 
to help in this case. However, though they 
stayed there for a whole month, things did 
not improve. 

I visited the family at Bet Narayan 
Maharaj’s (near Kedgaon) for one day and 
one night on May 23rd, on my way to 
Bombay. The little boy had a peaceful 
morning. We celebrated his ninth birth- 
day, and we hoped that this was perhaps 
the beginning of an improvement. How- 
ever, in the afternoon and evening, stones 
fell on us apparently from the roof; the 
little boy became excited and hysterical, 
rushing up and down in uncontrollable 
laughter. We repeatedly searched his 
pockets and found nothing there: I then 
followed him about, watching him closely 
and seeing that he picked nothing whatso- 
ever up. Then a stone would be thrown: 
I again put my hand in his pockets, which 
were full of stones. I emptied out the 
stones, and again watched closely: the pro- 
cedure would be repeated. To the ordinary 
simpler: in this instance, he would natur- 
ally aceuse the child of mischief. But to 
myself, who knew very well he had not 
picked up the stones, no explanation offered 
itself. Other objects, too, not only stones, 
simply ‘‘ecame into his hands,’’ when the 
child had not even moved, and yet the ob- 
jects were things which a moment before 
had been in quite a different place! On 
one occasion, I was told, the little boy, 
apropos of nothing, threw a handful of 
dust into the face of our servant, a man 
of whom he has always been very fond. 
As soon as he had done it, he burst into 
tears, begging the servant not to think that 
he had done it intentionally. He said the 
dust came into his hand, and he was im- 
pelled by some strange impulse to throw it. 
When he heard that the dust had gone 
into the servant’s eye, he was horribly 
upset: the servant, who has known the 
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child’s character for the last five years, and 
well knows that such malice is absolutely 
foreign to him, interpreted it as a case of 
‘‘momentary possession.’’ The percentage 
of such cases was very small compared with 
the cases of things deliberately aimed at, 
and not by the child. 

On the return of the family to Poona, 
my nephew was taken by my brother-in- 
law to the doctor who periodically examines 
the child’s eyes. While the doctor was 
engaged in this task, a shower of printer’s 
type fell on him from above (my brother- 
in-law and nephew had been in the press 
previously): the doctor was unnerved at 
that ‘‘Chamatkar’’ in his own surgery. 

On June 9th our hammer flew across the 
bedroom while my nephew was asleep, and 
it woke him. The next day he was nervous 
and feverish, and his sleep was restless. A 
prominent medical man stated it as his 
opinion, that, in these cases of alleged 
supernormal phenomena, ‘‘the supposed 
victim is always the does, even if he is 
asleep.”’ He did not, however, suggest 
any cure! 

The third week in June was critical. The 
night of June 14th was like ‘‘Hell let 
loose,’’ and the objects came crashing so 
madly that my sister rushed with her baby 
to our neighbors, where she spent the night. 
My nephew went there too, but returned to 
No. 21, and slept with my brother-in-law 
and the elder boy. Every evening thie 
neighbors volunteered to come and sit in 
our house, as all felt that there was 
**strength in numbers,’’ though one could 
do nothing against the invisible furies. 
After two or three evenings, several of thie 
volunteers dropped out, as the experienced 
had unnerved them. Others were staunch, 
and remained. 

On June 15th, all the neighbors went 
home at about 13:30 P. M. and went to bed. 
In the meantime, in desperation seeking 
for some means to ward off the fury of the 
invisible ones, some one had placed fruit 


and invited the ‘‘spirits’’ to eat it and 


depart. No sooner had the neighbors got 
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to bed, than my sister and brother-in-law 
had to shout for them again, for the fruits 
were eaten, and the invisible ones flung 
back the skins seraped clean, and with 
teeth-marks clearly visible on them. The 
neighbors returned at once. and eight per- 
sons were present in all: they all examined 
the fruit-skins, and no natural explanation 
could be found. My sister and brother-in- 
law maintain that they heard the feet of 
the spirits and also the smacking of their 
lips. In the daytime a spirit mocked my 
sister and made a noise like a dog above. 
This was the first time any sound had been 
heard, apart from the noise of the crashing 
objects. 

My little nephew returned to school, as 
the school authorities were sympathetic. 
Only a pice and a lemon fell in school. At 
home, fruit went out of a closed cupboard, 
and the remains were flung back from 
above, after hours. 

The elder boy had fever for a few days, 
and my sister nursed him. <A doctor came 
to see him on June 15th, and was literally 
bombarded with crashing objects, some of 
which hit him. As an example of the 
cowardly malice of the invisible ones, and 
of their evident determination to get these 
boys punished by us, my sister reports the 
following phenomenon which she was able 
to observe closely. As she sat in my bed- 
room, in Which the elder boy was lying ill 
on a bedstead in the center of the room, 
she saw gently descend from my high shelf 
a small serew-top glass jar containing 
kerosene oil. She watched the jar with 
fascinated eyes. The elder boy was half 
asleep, and motionless. The jar did not 
break when it reached the floor, but began 
to roll along towards her. At the precise 
instant when the jar rolled past the elder 
hoy, and not before, it began to leak, mak- 
ing small oil-stains on the floor. On another 
occasion, my sister missed a certain sweet 
lime which she wanted. Everyone denied 
laving taken it. As she came into the room 
where the elder boy was lying, she noticed 
a strong smell of sweet lime. She smelt his 
hands, and they smelt strongly of it, but he 
still denied having taken it. She smelt his 
mouth, which did not at all smell of the 
fruit. Immediately afterwards, the re- 
iiains of the missing lime were hurled from 
mid-air. Thus the boy was cleared of sus- 
picion. 


On Tuesday, June 19th, 1928, the first 
case of levitation occurred so far as my 
nephew is concerned. He was playing in 
the compound. He chanced to be alone for 
a moment. After a few minutes he came 
into the house to my sister, looking dread- 
fully pale and frightened, and searcely able 
to speak. He reported that he had felt 
himself lifted from the compound into the 
motor-ear which stands in the shed. His 
eyes had been closed. When he had opened 
them, he found himself on the front seat 
of the car. When he came out of the shed, 
he had to pull aside the ‘‘chick’’ which 
forms the door to the shed. Though a few 
minutes before, he had been in the best of 
health, he was now very sick. He had ten 
movements in an hour and a half. A 
doctor was called at onee, who said that 
the child was completely physically ex- 
hausted. His pulse was almost gone, and 
his eyes. were rolling. He was unable’ to 
eat for several days, and was quite thin 
and weak. As he had not previously eaten 
any over-ripe fruit, or anything else which, 
according to the doctor, could have pro- 
duced the condition he was in, the doctor 
decided that his condition was due purely 
to the great fright he had felt. 

(On June 23rd, when I returned from 
Bombay, my nephew was improving in 
health, though minor ‘‘chamatkars’’ were 
constantly happening. ) 

On June 18th, a friend came to dinner 
in the evening. He brought two sweet 
limes, saying: ‘‘These are for your invisi- 
ble friends.’’ No sooner had he said the 
words, than an empty Trypsogen bottle 
crashed by his head and smashed with ter- 
rifie foree, followed by a loaf of bread over 
the sereen. The friend grew upset, and 
had to excuse himself: his nerves were so 
shaken that my brother-in-law had to see 
him home. 

A clairvoyant (a teacher by profession) 
offered to come to the house to try and 
help; (he says that from his childhood he 
has had the power of seeing spirits which 
were unseen by the other members of his 
family, and which his mother corroborated 
from his descriptions as being the spirits of 
his grand-parents, ete.) This gentleman 


began to deseribe the phantom of a boy of 
about nine years old, whom he said he 
could clearly see hovering about our rooms 
intent on mischief and fun: he described 
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the appearance of this boy in great detail, 
down to some particularly large pearl ear- 
rings in his ears; according to the elair- 
voyant, this boy greatly resembled my little 
nephew. His description tallied so strik- 
ingly with the accounts which the elder boy 
had previously given to my brother-in-law 
of the personal appearance of Lakshman, 
the dead brother (who died in about 1910) 
and whom his mother had often described 
to him, that a theory was formulated that 
it was the spirit of Lakshman which was 
doing at least some of the mischief. The 
clairvoyant said that he also saw the spirit 
of a beautiful Brahman woman, as well as 
that of my nephew’s father, and of my 
nephew’s step-mother, and the Bhil woman 
who used to act as an ayah to my nephew 
when his mother died. 

Sunday, June 24th, 1928. At nine A. M. 
a man called to see my brother-in-law; I 
crossed the room, and was in the act of 
picking up a pad and pencil for him, when 
an aspirin bottle which had stood on a shelf 
in the dining-room was suddenly hurled in 
my direction by an ‘‘invisible hand’? with 
such tremendous foree that I involuntarily 
sereamed, anticipating a -violent crash. 
However, the bottle fell gently by my feet, 
without breaking; only the metal stopper 
was dented. At the moment when this hap- 
pened, my nephew (Damodar) was stand- 
ing quietly near me. 

Wednesday, June 27th. At midday, a 
waste-paper basket showed signs of rest- 
lessness. It rolled from place to place 
several times, in the presence of my sister, 
D., and myself. Two packets of butter, 
placed on a shelf temporarily, changed 
their positions twice during an interval of 
about five minutes, 7. e. one of the packets 
hopped, as it were, from the shelf down on 
to a trunk a few inches away from the 
shelf; then suddenly both packets were on 
the trunk; then again one of the packets 
was onee more on the original shelf. My 
sister, D., and myself witnessed this little 
performance without rising from our seats. 

Thursday, June 28th. At°8:30 P. M. 
I went out, leaving on my table a tightly 
closed serew-top aluminum ‘‘safety’’ ink- 
pot, containing a glass bottle of ‘‘Swan’’ 
ink. By this elaborate device I had hoped 
to surpass the cunning of the malicious 
‘*spirits.’’ I returned to the house at 
precisely five P. M. The very instant be- 
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fore I entered the house, there had been a 
crash. The ‘*Swan’’ glass bottle had broken 
into innumerable pieces, which I saw seat- 
tered over the floor of my room; and the 
entire floor was a mass of freshly spilt 
ink. The aluminum outer inkpot was no- 
where to be seen! I involuntarily looked 
upwards, as so many objects have been seen 
to descend from above, during our experi- 
ences of the past few months. I called out 
jokingly: ‘‘I do hope the spirit will throw 
back the pot, it cost me one rupee eight 
annas!’’ No sooner had I finished speak- 
ing, than I saw the missing inkpot appear 
in mid-air, at a distance of roughly six 
inches from the ceiling of my room. It 
fell on to the bed. I rushed to examine it, 
and found it as tightly serewed as when | 
had closed it that afternoon. 

Friday, June 29th. Six P. M. A medi- 
cine bottle was hurled, smashing, and spill- 
ing its contents. 

Saturday, June 30th. 7:30 to 8:30 A. M. 
The green glass ball paper-weight, which 
has often shown activity, rolled of its own 
accord, from the table in the front room, 
through the whole room, again without 
breaking. At eight A. M. my sister bought 
four dozen eggs, which were counted, and 
put in a basket in the food cupboard in the 
dining-room. Almost immediately one egg 
shot in our direction from the direction of 
the (closed) cupboard, and smashed. We 
took the basket out of the cupboard, and 
ascertained that one egg was missing. | 
had no sooner gathered up the egg-shell and 
washed the stain from the floor than a sec- 
ond egg came violently from the opposite 
direction, 7. ¢. not as if coming from the 
cupboard, and smashed near the spot where 
the first egg had smashed. We again 
counted the remaining eggs, and _ ascer- 
tained that a second egg was missing. D., 
whom we were closely observing, had not 
approached the cupboard during this time. 
and therefore could not possibly have had 
any hand in the mischief. At eleven A. M. 
two more eggs were broken in the same 
manner, and a fifth egg at seven P. M. At 
noon, eighteen small cakes were bought and 
placed on a plate in the food cupboard. 
After a very few minutes, during which 
time no one had entered the dining-room, 
my sister found the plate on the floor of 
the dining-room with only four cakes. She 
found no crumbs of the missing cakes ; she 
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examined the children and the dogs, but 
found no trace. At six P. M. while two 
visitors were with us, my watch was hurled 
with great force in my direction from my 
table, as I entered the room: it hit me. The 
works broke, though not the glass. 


Sunday, July 1st. In the morning, one 
further egg behaved after the fashion of 
those smashed on the previous day, and at 
1:30 P. M. during lunch, another one rolled 
under the table, and cracked. At three 
P.M. a serew-top jar containing soft soap 
(an object which had been missing for 
some weeks from its usual shelf in the bath- 
room) suddenly crashed down from a 
height in the front of the house, breaking 
into many fragments. This occurred after 
an interval of quietness, while we were 
sitting calmly after lunch. A few moments 
after this, the green glass paper-weight 
(generally so gentle in its gambols) crashed 
violently from the table across the room, 
and broke into several pieces. At 3:30 
P. M. in my room, where D. and I were 
sitting, three rupee pieces fell in rapid sue- 
cession, apparently from near the ceiling. 
| examined my hand-bag, from which pre- 
cisely this amount was missing. Seven to 
7:30 P. M., a large bottle containing phenyl 
smashed, spilling the contents. Immedi- 
ately after this, the bottle of aspirin smash- 
ed, seattering the contents. Both these 
bottles had stood on a shelf in a cupboard 
in the bedroom. D’s lantern fell from his 
cupboard. The remains of my _ watch 
(which I had left on my table the day be- 
fore) came to greet me, with immense vio- 
lence, as I entered the room. This time the 
parts of the watch were separated and one 
hand was detached, but the glass was still 
intact. Immediately after, the small bottle 
containing D’s eye-drops erashed across 
two rooms, spilling the contents. 

Monday July 2nd. At eleven A. M. the 
lid of a china butter-dish rolled from the 
(closed) eupboard in the direction of D., 
who was standing by the gramophone in 
the same room. At seven P. M. at the 
bungalow of some friends where we, includ- 
ing D. and the elder boy, had been taking 
tea, as we stood on the veranda waiting for 
the ear a brass ash-tray (which had been 
in the room where we had taken tea) 
crossed through three rooms and rolled on 
to the veranda slowly, stopping deliberately 
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behind the elder boy. This was in the 
presence of our host and hostess. 

Tuesday, July 3rd. D. went back to 
school after an absence of some days, and 
returned home at 4:15 P. M. Asa further 
attempt to solve the ink problem, I had 
made a very small quantity of ink with a 
copying-ink pencil, and put it into a small 
tin which closes particularly tightly. This 
I left on a high shelf in my room. A few 
minutes before my return from college in 
the afternoon, this tin was flung, evidently 
describing a curve in its career, from my 
room, through the dining-room (leaving 
purple stains on the door-frame at a height 
of 5% feet from the floor), and landed 
with great foree on the front verandas, 
where it opened and spilled its contents. 
At the moment when this oceurred, D. was 
sitting on the floor engrossed in affixing 
stamps to a number of envelopes. In the 
evening, a bottle containing the baby’s 
medicine landed near me in the front room. 
D. was standing a yard away from me while 
I proceeded to pick up the pieces. I picked 
up the largest piece of glass, a curved piece 
with the label still adhering to it, and 
placed it on The Times of India which 
happened to be lying on the table just by 
me. As I bent down to pick up any fur- 
ther large pieces, the identical piece which 
I had just placed on the newspaper deliber- 
ately jumped down by my hand on the 
floor. As D. stood on my left, and the 
table in question was on my right, he could 
not possibly have been instrumental in re- 
moving this piece of glass. During the 
same afternoon, a few minutes after my re- 
turn from college, I missed my purse from 
my handbag. I felt especially annoyed, as 
students had that day given me small 
change for books, and the contents of the 
purse was about five rupees. After a few 
moments, several coins fell in my room (in 
the presence of my sister, D. and myself) ; 
finally the purse itself with the remaining 
amount fell, apparently from the air near 
the ceiling. The amount of money was 
approximately correct. 


Friday, July 6th. We went to the 


cemetery. I had exactly three rupees in my 
purse. D. and I came back by tonga. For 
about ten minutes D. held my handbag for 
me, but neither he nor I opened the bag. 
When we reached home and wanted to pay 
the tonga driver, there was only one rupee 
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in the purse. The money was not returned. 
A search of D’s pockets proved as futile 
as usual. This was the first sum of money 
I had actually lost in this way. 

At 8:30 P. M. an egg came out of the 
locked cupboard, and broke on the floor. 
The absence of one egg from this cupboard 
showed this broken egg to be one of those 
which had been locked in the cupboard, 
and counted shortly before. A cut-glass 
salt-cellar was hurled from the dining-room 
and broke. As soon as D. sat down to his 
supper, in my presence, six small spoons 
which had been placed on the table (out 
of the reach of his hands) suddenly fell 
all in a heap under the table, just by his 
feet. 

Sunday, July 8th. A small glass jar con- 
taining vegetable extract which stood 
among other jars in the (closed) eupboard 
in the dining-room, was hurled foreibly 
from that room into my bedroom, at the 
moment when D. (in my presence) was un- 
dressing for bed. In order to land where it 
did the jar must have turned a corner. 
It broke into many pieces. No sooner had 
I finished picking up the fragments, then 
a glass jar broke at the feet of D. who was 
standing by his eupboard about to open it. 
It was a kind of jar-of which we had only 
one in the house, and the label, which had 
not been washed off, still adhered to the 
largest fragment. D. exclaimed in sur- 
prise: ‘‘This is the jar which I took to 
school on Friday, and left in my desk, as 
our teacher had told us to bring a jar for 
planting a potato.’’ My sister verified the 
jar as being the identical one which he had 
taken to school. The next morning I accom- 
panied D. to school, where the jar was 
found to be missing. 

Monday, July 9th. At five P. M. while 
we were having tea in the dining-room (in 
the presence of a friend, Miss H.) D. step- 
ped into my bedroom. At the same mo- 
ment, a small screw-top jar, in which my 
brother-in-law had succeeded in preserv- 
ing some ink for some days, was hurled 
from his study in the front of the house, 
across the dining-room in which we were 
sitting, into my bedroom where D. stood. 
It broke, spilling the ink. 

July 10 to 13th. Comparative quiet, 
though the clattering of objects disturbed 
D. as usual both in the bathroom and at 
meal-times. At bath-time in the morning, 
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in. the presence of my sister, the electric 
light was often seen to be switched on and 
off while D. was busy washing or drying 
himself. In the afternoon of July 12th, 
when Miss M., D’s teacher, was with us for 
tea, nothing ‘whatever occurred—though 
later in the evening a few things fell with- 
out breaking. 

Saturday, July 14th. During the morn- 
ing, while two gentlemen from the press 
were sitting in the front room, a saucer 
fell and broke. It had stood on the floor, 
near the drinking-water pot. At about five 
P. M. a elothes-brush was hurled from my 
sister’s bedroom into the dining-room to- 
wards my sister and D. My sister re- 
plaeed the brush. An instant afterwards, 
while she and D. stood by the open gramo- 
phone, the same brush came again. By 
catching it, she prevented it from damag- 
ing the gramophone. Several metal drink- 
ing-cups (pela) fell noisily. I was giving 
a lesson from five to six P. M. in my room, 
and heard only the commotion caused by 
the falling of these objects. 

Sunday, July 15th. At midday, the 
metal pelas were active. A handful of 
small laequered wooden toys belonging to 
the baby, which were lying on a table on 
the front veranda, came violently throug! 
the front room, into the dining-room where 
D. was standing with me. A little later, 
a small tin full of gramophone needles, 
which, by way of precaution, my sister had 
placed high up on a cupboard, fell, seatter- 
ing the needles. My brother-in-law’s sac- 
charin was again scattered, while no one 
was near the table on which it lay. 

At six P. M. some ladies and gentleme 
came in, with a view to holding a kind of 
“*séance.’’ Suddenly D., who was sitting 
on my sister’s lap, held out a five-rupee 
note, and said: ‘‘This has just come in my 
hand.’’ He insists that no one gave it to 
him. At our request, all our guests ex- 
amined their purses, but no one missed aly 
money. Neither was anything missing from 
our (locked) cupboards. A journalist who 
was present made the sign of the double 
triangle on the five-rupee note, and I then 
locked it into a trunk, the key of which | 
always kept on my person. The séance was 
held. Nothing striking occurred at first. 
Then, while we were all talking of other 
things, and not of the ‘‘spirits,’’ the dining- 
table suddenly moved about three inches 
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from the side where I sat beside Mrs. G. 
and was pushed noisily (though no one was 
leaning upon it) towards the elder boy, who 
sat at the opposite end. The same thing had 
occurred two nights previously. Though 
the rapping of the table in answer to the 
questions put to the ‘‘spirits,’’ seemed 
striking enough to such novices as our- 
selves, we agreed to place no reliance on 
this kind of phenomenon. At nine P. M. 
we dispersed. 

The night of Sunday, July 15th, however 
proved to be very disturbed, as the most in- 
explicable things took place at frequent 
intervals, while both boys were fast asleep. 
It was too late for the elder boy to return 
to Deeean Gymkhana to sleep, so he settled 
for the night on a carpet (satranji) on the 
floor in the little front room; he is always 
a sound sleeper and by 10:30 was asleep. 
1 slept with D. in my bedroom (which is 
separated from the front room only by 
the dining-room). At about eleven P. M. 
we were all, except D., awakened by a loud 
bang and a groan. My sister and brother- 
in-law rushed in, and found the elder boy 
(R. B.) sitting up on the satranji in great 
alarm, not where he had originally gone to 
sleep, but by the screen which divides the 
front room from the dining-room, 7. e. about 
five feet from the spot on which he had 
gone to sleep. He again spread his satranji 
on the original spot, and went to sleep 
again. I had awakened just in time to see 
the boy still in motion on the satranji, 
just arriving by the screen, which was visi- 
ble to me from my bed opposite the open 
door. 

At about 11:30 P. M. a loud bang again 
roused us. This time the elder boy (R. B.) 
got up quickly, complaining that the office 
table (which stands in the front room) had 
come on him and awakened him: my sister 
and brother-in-law observed the position of 
the table. It was the shifting of the table 
which had caused the noise, and this table 
now stood about one foot away from the 
window instead of close to the window. 
At midnight I heard the clattering of the 
drinking-water pot and the pelas. We 
searched the place. and ascertained that no 
dogs were there. We called in our neighbor 
Mv. J. who stayed for one hour. R. B. 
Slept peacefully while Mr. J. was in the 
louse. At one A. M. Mr. J. went home, 
aud we once more attempted sleep. After 
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a quarter-minute or less, I heard distinetly 
e. further four knocks, and after the fourth, 
the metallic sound which I think was a 
pela moving. These eight knocks were not 
loud, though they were distinct to my ears, 
and thcy were not heard by my sister and 
brother-in-law in their room. 

At about four A. M. we were again 
awakened by a louder bang than ever. This 
time R. B. was squatting, with a bewild- 
ered face, on the floor, about one foot be- 
side his satranji: he complained that he 
had felt himself bodily lifted half-way up 
to the ceiling, and that he and the satranji 
came down again, but in different places. 
This noise awakened D. After six A. M. 
we slept for a short time in peace. 

Monday July 16th. At 5:30 P. M. I 
took D. to the cinema, where nothing un- 
toward oceurred. We returned at nine 
P. M. and he began to tell his parents the 
story of the cinema film, which dealt with 
sea-pirates. We began supper, and were not 
thinking of spirits. However, as soon as 
LD. began eating, his plate twitched away 
from him. This happened four or five 
times, though we told him to make up his 
mind that he was going to eat his supper. 
While my sister was serving rice out of the 
dish the table gave a sudden lurch in her 
direction, though none of us was pushing it. 
After this, we held our plates in our laps, 
and all went well. ; 

Tuesday, July 17th. In the evening, 
D. was in the kitchen with the servant. 
After a few minutes, he came running 
into the house looking frightened, and in- 
sisted that he had found himself in the 
motor car in the shed, though he had not 
walked from the kitchen to the shed. My 
sister told him to play only on the front 
veranda. Once again he came into the 
house, stating that he had again found 
himself transported into the car. These are 
the only occasions when D. admits any real 
fear. 

At about seven P. M. we were all sitting 
in the front room. D. was stamping some 
envelopes with a rubber stamp, sitting op- 
posite my brother-in-law. I sat behind D. 
I happened to be watching him intently, 
and he was thoroughly engrossed in his 
task, both his hands being busy with the 
papers and stamp. Suddenly his chair re- 
ceded by about four inches. After that, I 
kept my hand on the back of his chair. 
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Wednesday, July 18th. At about six 
P. M. I was sitting in the front room with 
some friends. My hand-bag containing the 
key to my trunk was with me all the time. 
(At that time my trunk contained a five- 
rupee note of mine, and a purse with four 
separate rupees, also the mysterious five- 
rupee note now marked with the double 
triangle). At six P. M. my sister and D., 
with a friend, returned from a walk, and 
went straight to my room. The first thing 
which my sister noticed, was that the pad- 
lock of my trunk was hanging open. Both 
the five-rupee notes were there, but the 
purse was gone. As usual, I gave a broad 
hint to the spirits to return my money! 
While D. (and we too) was in the room, 
two rupees fell, but not the remaining two. 
We went into the front room, D. standing 
near ‘by. Suddenly the purse (not as 
usual merely open, but this time turned 
inside out) fell in our midst, from above 
—but without the missing rupees, of which 
no more has been seen. 

Thursday, July 19th. At nine A. M. D. 
stepped from the bathroom into my sister’s 
bedroom, and was immediately followed by 
a shower of papers which had been in a 
basket. Three of us gathered them up, and 
he replaced them in their basket in the 
bathroom. I saw him return into the bed- 
room with empty hand—but about two 
seconds afterwards, the bedroom was again 
littered by the same papers. We again 
picked them up, despatched D. to sehool, 
and I replaced the papers myself. At break- 
fast-time, as D. stepped over the threshold 
of the dining-room, he was followed by a 
tin of cigarettes, which scattered its con- 
tents. In the evening, during supper, D. 
suddenly shivered, and said: ‘‘Mummy, 
I have a feeling that that five-rupee note 
is gone just now.’’ He was asked why 
exactly he made this remark. He said he 
could not say for certain, it was just a 
feeling. To satisfy him, I went to the trunk. 
The lock was intact this time, and my key 
still with me. I opened the trunk, and 
examined the wallet, in one side of which 
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I had placed the marked note, and in the 
other side of which I had put my own five- 
rupee note. My own note was there, but 
the mysterious marked note was gone! My 
brother-in-law had noted down the number 
of the note on its mysterious appearance, 
but this note has never been seen since. 

During our meal, a two-anna piece fell, 
another two-anna piece, and a one-anna. 
I wrapped them up in my handkerchief as 
they fell, in case they should go on disap- 
pearing and reappearing. Two of these 
coins fell under the table, though not near 
D. but the other coin fell noisily and euri- 
ously into a pile of plates, 7. e. it came be- 
tween two of these plates which were piled 
one on the other, and made such a noise 
that I thought one of the plates was surely 
broken. This happened while I stood by 
the table, staring at the pile of plates. 

At 9:30 P. M., while D. was going to bed, 
some of his toys became active. My sister 
took care that the lid of his wooden toy- 
ease was properly shut. D. and I got into 
bed, when a wooden wheel came pelting on 
to his bed. and he dodged it, as it went 
very near his head. (He is compelled to 
dispense with a mosquito net, owing to the 
furious nature of the occurrences last April, 
when stones and toys would appear inside 
his net just after he had been tucked 
safely in—the memory of these horrors 
has made him nervous of mosquito-nets for 
the present.) The wheel was followed by a 
spinning-top. 

I got ‘‘fed-up’’ and fetched an enormous 
German dictionary weighing about five 
pounds. I placed this upon the toy-box, 
and got into bed again. Two minutes had 
not elapsed when another top (not the same 
one as before) came towards us, again out 
of the toy-box. I called my sister’s atten- 
tion to the heavy dictionary. She looked 
into the box to see what toys were there. 
After a moment, when she had just left 
the room, the same top as at first, came 
out as if to mock our vain imagining that a 
mere dictionary would prove an obstacle. 
(to be continued) 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


PERIODICALS 


Zeitschrift fiir Parapsychologie contains in its January issue the record of Experimental 
Research in Telekinesis by Prof. Chr. Winther, with the medium Frau Anna Rasmussen 
(First demonstration). The apparatus employed was a pendulum protected by an enclosure 
with glass sides. The results observed convinced all the observers of the reality of the force 
exercised. In the February number an account is given of the second demonstration. A 
shock-proof space was devised for the experiment, and a column resistant to vibration set up 
as shown in Fig. 21. For some reason this would. not yield positive results; and the matter 
at the moment rests on those previously recorded. There had been marked swaying of two 
pendulums at the first sitting, and these had apparently been independently actuated. The 
two articles are illustrated with diagrams of the movements. Dr. Franz Haslinger contributes 
an account of the experimental work of Mr. F. W. Warrick of London in supernormal pho- 
tography with Mrs. Emma Deane as medium. Dr. Joseph Bieniedel furnishes a record of 
experiments with Frau Silbert, having the object of discovering whether an organic radiation 
suspected in her case could induce fluorescence in chemical solutions. The well-known green 
fluorescence of uranium salts was employed and it was found that whilst in darkness no man- 
ifestation of this nature was visible, yet when Frau Silbert took a glass of this solution in 
her hand, a green fluorescence promptly resulted, and this was so strong that the glow could 
be seen at a distance of ten meters whilst the outline of the glass was plainly visible. If 
other persons took up the glass, no fluorescence was seen. Often the experiment could be 
repeated time after time without preparation. The conclusion is that there are radiations of 
a certain class and of organic origin emanating from the medium. It is hoped that these may 
be further tested for wave length, physical properties, etc. Other articles on the medium- 
ship and phenomena of Frau Silbert are contributed by Prof. T. Walter and Dr. Paul Sinner. 

Some 15 pages are devoted to a controversy provoked by the criticisms of Rudolph Lam- 
bert on Mrs. Kelley-Hack’s book “‘Millesimo Castle.” J. Peter reviews these and the replies 
of Prof. Bozzano, who maintains that in the experience of Millesimo, the question of controls 


is not of appreciable significance, in so far as in all the séances, episodes continually arose 
which were proof against any kind of deception. 


SOMETHING MORE THAN A STORY* 


Here is a work which it has been a real pleasure to read and to review. It is one of the 
few which we should single out as worthy to live on after the “best-sellers” have fallen into 
the limbo of oblivion. For there are books which, although works of fiction, are nevertheless 
true in a sense deeper than actuality of events and this is one of them. For the author has 
revealed in his work as in a glass the undistorted reflexion of some of the most intimate and 
beautiful things which are being revealed to the seeker of the psychical through the agency of 


an intelligent Will and Sympathy which can now find occasional channels for helpfulness to 
the afflicted of earth’s children. 


Merely as a story it is good to read and requires no mental effort to follow, owing to a 
clarity of style and a literary quality which give reader a perfect grasp of the sequence 
of the tale, and the import of the strange linkage of lives and circumstances which he has 
made it his business to record. Without being sentimental, it is a book which stirs deep 
emotion and one is drawn into a sense of vital sympathy with the actors in the story. How, 
and by what strange and devious means John Pennyrock and Evelyn Halse were led upon 
their quest for those unknown victims of the war whom it was their appointed task to bene- 
fit and to relieve, is the burden of the chronicle. Granted that it be fiction, yet it is so typi- 
cally true of many things which we know in our experience of the communion between the 
two worlds that it reinforces the sense of their reality. The skeptic may say “it is too good 
to be true.”” We would say rather “it is too good not to be true’”’ as a representation of the 
possibilities of intercommunication between the living and the “‘dead.”’ 


Evelyn:—Something more than a story by James Francis Dwyer. New York. The Vanguard Press, 1929, 214 
Pp. Price $2.00. 
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Notes or Appress ON *‘Yoas.’’ By Mr. Wm. J. Ross, Mar. 3, 1930. 


Major R. T. M. SCOTT, Acting Chair- 
man presided and briefly introduced the 
speaker as an Englishman well versed in 
the study of ‘‘ Yoga,’’ and as having himself 
had many psychic experiences. 

The speaker first touched upon certain 
types of experience which had led him to 
the study of the Oriental systems of disci- 
pline known as Yoga, in order that he might 
find the solution of the problems which 
these experiences raised. 

When only 11 years old he was sent to a 
strange place in order to undergo a school 
examination. He was sitting in an un- 
familiar room, a laboratory or demonstra- 
tion-room with tiers of seats. Whilst seated 
there, he was thinking of his home and his 
people. On his return, he was greeted by 
his mother who asked him if he had been 
seated in a room such as she deseribed, with 
children about, and a master of such-and- 
such a type presiding and he said ‘‘ Yes.’’ 
This, he said, set him wondering. A few 
years later, the medium, Mrs. Cannock was 
staying in his home. She was lying on a 
settee playing with a watchchain which had 
belonged to an uncle of his who was a ship’s 
officer, then on voyage. A few nights be- 
fore, his little boy had awoke screaming 
that his father was drowning. His own 
mother had also been aroused from sleep 
with an unpleasant sense of something cold 
and wet touching her. The ship had been 
posted as overdue at Lloyd’s.. Now Mrs. 

Cannock began to have the awful sensations 
of drowning and of water pouring over her. 
She deseribed his unele with fidelity and 
also the appearance of the captain of the 
ship. Mrs. C. was not a woman of education 
and she had seareely so much as seen a ship. 
Yet she described the lascar crew and the 
place where the ship had gone down,—the 
state of the boat with its deckhouses bat- 
tered down; and also where the wreckage 
would be found. A few days later Lloyds 
posted the ship as missing. Divers went 
down at the mouth of the Elbe and the 
wreckage was found as described. This 
statement covered knowledge both of what 


had happened and of what was going to 
happen. Shortly after this, he was with a 
few friends in an old farm-house kitchen 
on the outskirts of Liverpool. It had a 
stone floor and the bright incandescent 
lights which are so much used in England. 
They were trying to get tilts and raps from 
a table. There were 8 or 9 present. No 
preparation had been made. But in re- 
sponse to a question, there came suddenly 
a message for the speaker to the effect that 
a cousin in Aberdeen had fallen and broken 
her arm and that the arm had been set but 
would have to be re-broken and would never 
be really right again. His mother set out 
for Scotland and wrote home saying that 
the message was true as regards the acci- 
dent but that the arm would be all right. 
But it had to be re-set later nevertheless 
and her elbow is now on the wrong side. 

He could mention many other things that 
happened which proved to him that there 
are more things in the world than we are at 
all cognizant of. These, said the lecturer, 
started him on the path of speculation as to 
the reality of a possible supernormal exten- 
sion of knowledge or alternatively, as to the 
receiving of impressions from super-con- 
scious sources. For him the wisdom of the 
East supplied the answer, since the East ap- 
proached the problem from the occult angle, 
whereas we in the west approach it from the 
mystical point of view. It may cause sur- 
prise that the West should be considered 
mystical in view of its obviously material- 
istic outlook and_ intellectual-philosophic 
bent. Yet we are essentially mystical rather 
than oceultist, because occultism is the in- 
tellectual approach of the problems of the 
Divine Mind as followed in the Orient and 
among the methods of occultism are the 
Schools of Yoga. 

The Yogis postulate consciousness as using 
various vehicles—the Mind clothing itself 
in bodies of Will, Emotion, ete., and the 
point of contact is the point at which man 
becomes aware of himself. Yoga is thus the 
process of bringing these vehicles into at- 
tunement with the Self and creating in 
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them a response to the spiritual. There are 
Seven recognized schools of Yoga philoso- 
phy or method and of these, three are 
grouped ordinarily under the same head, 
that of the Raja Yoga, or Royal Method of 
attainment. These seven all deal with the 
development of man’s consciousness in dif- 
ferent vehicles. The Raja Yoga is based 
on the premise that Man is a Willing, Lov- 
ing, and Thinking individual and that all 
these three aspects of his being will enlarge 
the seope of his consciousness and develop 
his real Self. Thus they point to the escape 
from the limitations of his physical per- 
sonality.* 

Other schools of Yoga which tend to deal 
with these vehicles are physical or material 
in regard to the processes they employ for 
the purpose of illumination e.g. the Mantra 
Yoga which makes use of rhythmie repeti- 
tions of sounds inducing states of supra- 
consciousness and enlightenment. The idea 
underlying the Mantram is to be traced in 
the rituals of the Church and the effects of 
monotonous chanting and music. The idea 
is that Form of any kind produces a reac- 
tion in our consciousness. Hence the repe- 
tition of visual forms, colors, ete., has the 
mantri¢ value. In a modern room with its 
hard lines and angles of design the effect 
produced on the consciousness is intellec- 
tual in contrast to that induced by a room 
full of soft colors and furnished with divans 
and tapestries, ete., which stimulate the 
emotional nature. The same kind of Yoga 
is practised in Japan by the repetition of a 
few distinct forms on which the attention 
hecomes concentrated. 


Next comes Bhakti Yoga which is a Yoga 
of Devotion or adoration accorded to a 
eing or Person, as for example that which 
is accorded to the Christ or to Buddha. 
This form of Yoga is very prevalent in the 
\Vestern world, as we know. 


It is obvious how dangerous these forms 
o! Yoga, affecting the emotional nature, can 
be unless the mind is rightly and scientifi- 
cally controlled: for if it be not so con- 


The Editor, in the discussion which followed this 
lccture, drew attention to the fact that Greek philosophy 
a pears to have borrowed the term “Yoga” from an Aryan 
source, as it is a fact (which does not seem to have 
crawn the attention of scholars) that an alternative form 
o| the Greek word ‘““EGO’’—meaning the conscious Self— 
: IOGA which might be transliterated “YOGA.” Simi- 
larly the Eastern word “SUFI” (or wise man) equates 
‘th the Greek “SOPHIA”—Wisdom. 
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trolled and guided, obsessions of various 
kinds may easily appear. 

Another is the Laya Yoga which employs 
and regulates the creative forces of Mind, 
that vital current which the Easterns call 
Kundalini—the Creative Force which plays 
in both directions along the spinal column 
and can be awakened and brought into aec- 
tive operation by mental processes produc- 
ing by the power of mind creation either in 
the physical or in the other vehicles of the 
spirit. But this variety of Yoga is espec- 
ially dangerous to dabble with unless there 
is full understanding of all that the opera- 
tion implies. To the Laya Yogi it is possible 
so to transmute and direct this current in 
the upward direction that the Mind becomes 
creative of actual results on the higher 
planes. 

Now to consider Hatha Yoga, which is 
based, in the speaker’s view, on the proposi- 
tion that every change in consciousness is 
accompanied by a related physiological 
change. Given certain emotions and as a 
reaction, you perspire or you stutter. Let 
a man think intensely and there comes a 
physical reaction. But it seems to go much 
further than that. Every change in our 
spiritual nature would produce its corre- 
sponding change in the physical condition 
of a man. So Hatha Yoga reasons from 
effect to cause saying that if we bring 
about certain changes in the state of the 
body, we thereby induce a specific change 
of consciousness by providing the right con- 
dition for that change to supervene. So 
they stimulate the inner by the exercise of 
the outer qualities.* If done under trained 
guidance there is utility in this Yoga. But 
for most of us an indulgence in Hatha Yoga 
would be much like the turning loose of an 
ignorant person in a drug store. He may be 
eured perhaps but more likely he may be 
poisoned. 

But in Raja Yoga we have no such diffi- 
culty and there are no harmful results from 
its operation. It is the Yoga of the Will 
tending to the Union of the higher and the 
lower vehicles of the Self—to the mastery 
over the emotional nature: and not only in 
the sense that the one who succeeds in it 
ean feel and think as he will, but that he 
can use and control the more subtle powers 
and sensibilities such as clairvoyance and 


*It seems to enter into ceremonial magic, together with 
Mantra Yoga. Ed 
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clairaudience, with freedom because of his 
knowledge of the laws governing these 
things. There are three modes of the prac- 
tice of Raja Yoga and these correspond to 
Will, Love, and Understanding or Intelli- 
gence. That which deals with Will is the 
real Raja Yoga as we find it in the teaching 
handed down through Patanjali. Next is 
the Yoga of Love. The Yoga of Will teaches 
that man must overcome Five obstacles, and 
these are Ignorance: Egoism: Desire: Aver- 
sion: and the Clinging to Bodily Life. The 
means whereby he overcomes are Effort, 
Study, and Devotion to God. The Ig- 
norance here spoken of is that we do not 
realize that we are Spirit. Man confuses 
himself with his vehicles. But he is some- 
thing beyond his emotions. To overcome 
Desire he has to cease to think that the com- 
forts and discomforts of his body are of any 
importance. He must try to discern whether 
that which he desires is a part of the Real 
or whether it is but one or other aspect of 
his own personality. The Clinging to Life 
as a totality is merely a hindrance of the 
true Light of the Self which would shine 
through. 

Effort is taught by the philosophers as the 
only line to perfection but it is represented 
as an uncomfortable doctrine. All Yoga is 
directed to the realization of the spiritual 
part in Man. Nothing lower than the high- 
est can affect it. 

Now to speak of the practical processes 
of Yoga. Note that before the student is 
taught any means of contact with his higher 
Self, he must have learned the moral les- 
sons. Yoga is not taught to all; but only 
by those Gurus who teach it and to those 
who have shown that they can live up to 
the moral code. This code has five points: 
Thou shalt not injure: thou shalt not lie: 
thou shalt not be incontinent: thou shalt 
not be greedy: thou shalt not steal: and five 
others which are not prohibitions, namely 
‘*Be clean: Be content: Be self-controlled : 
Be studious: Be devoted.’’ These the stu- 
dent must possess and then he may pass to 
Yoga itself by the three steps of Right Pos- 
ture; Right Breathing; and Control of the 
Senses. Patanjali says that the posture 
must be easy and the breathing rhythmic. 
Often when people concentrate, they forget 
their breathing and then they gasp and lose 
the thought. So the students of Yoga have 
been taught to watch their breathing. As 
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to the Control of the Senses, here is an ex- 
ample. 

Say you sit down to read a good detec- 
tive story and you become unconscious of 
your surroundings. Easy enough with a 
good book: but you have to learn to do this 
at any time to shut out all external disturb- 
ances at will. When you have achieved 
that, you pass to three interior stages, which 
are: 


Concentration. Meditation. Contemplation. 


Concentration narrows your attention. 
Meditation is a continued flow of thought 
towards the object of your concentration. 
And this flow widens. Then comes a second 
period of concentration. This is contempla- 
tion. In this you become one with the sub- 
ject of your thought and meditation. This 
sequence need not be accompanied by any 
clairvoyant powers. But it may bring un- 
expected illumination. The speaker re- 
called that on one occasion he had been 
striving for six months to discover an an- 
swer to a certain mental problem, and with- 
out success. But when asked the very ques- 
tion by a listener which involved the reply, 
he answered instinctively and his answer 
contained the solution he had so long vainly 
sought. In this case the barrier of ignorance 
was suddenly wrenched away. 

The yoga of Will was put first of the 
three heads of Raja Yoga. This was the 
method taught by the school of Patanjali. 
We now come to the second—the Yoga of 
Love—taught by Shri Krishna. In the 
Bhagavad Gita, Arjuna is told to fight, and 
he finds his friends and relatives among the 
ranks of his opponents. Yet Krishna says 
he must combat them, for a man must fulfil 
his duty even if he has to kill those he loves. 
The man also who is full of love to the 
world must go out and work in the world 
and participate in its conflicts. The “‘per- 
fect man’’ of Confucius was never neutral 
but always impartial. These qualities he 
must possess : 


Reverence. Enquiry. Service. 
Through these, he reaches his own spir- 
itual self whose one aspect is Love. 
The third mode—that of Wisdom—'s 
identified with Shri Shankara Charya. This 


Yoga produces happiness because it gives 
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Understanding. So Shankara Charya saw 
that man could understand life, but first he 
must understand himself, see himself as 
part of All, and realize the nature of Maya 
which is illusion—that this world and all 
phenomena are illusory. The East did not 
say that the world does not exist. No. They 
say it does exist but that we see it wrongly. 
Our ideas of it are wrong and we mistake 
the nature of things, and the appearance 
for the reality. Shankara Charya said that 
by meditation, man could overcome this er- 
ror. He meditates on the totality of his 
being and realizes that which lies behind 
manifestation. This teacher taught Dis- 
crimination between the True and the False 
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or Illusory: between Right and Wrong. He 
elso taught the control of the feelings, even 
of pity, and the control of mind and body 
realized as Contentment, Patience, Confi- 
dence and Steadfastness. So all the schools 
of Yoga indicate that it is within the man 
himself that there reside all the capacities 
of discernment of Love, Power and Truth 
and that the cultivation of these would 
bring with it all that was true, good and 
beautiful, creating for man a heaven upon 
earth—a prospect in which the spiritual na- 
ture of man could express itself in all that 
he feels and in all the powers that lie latent 
within him. 


I met my unseen friend ten years ago 
over a ouija board which was being 
operated for amusement. At first she 
was only one of a number of ¢ommuni- 
cators, but soon all the others were kept 
away, to my great satisfaction. The ouija 
board gave way to automatic writing, and 
last of all came mental conversations, 
swift as thought. But for a long time it 
has been necessary to make first of all a 
request for her presence on each occasion. 

Conversations with her have lately be- 
come very laconic, because, she says, I am 
becoming more difficult to communicate 
with, but the counsel which I receive from 
her at various times is full of the best 
wordly wisdom. I know good advice when 
I hear it, for I make my living by advising 
other people. 

My lady has much better taste in colors 
than I have, and insists on my not buying 
bright ties. Her judgment is excellent in 
dress goods, and indeed I know of no one 
who has better taste in clothes. In music 
she is much more particular than I am, 
and will not listen to many things that 
suit me well enough. This is particularly 
true of music over the radio, which she can 
hardly be induced to listen to at all, al- 
though she likes symphony music, espe- 
cially the classical pieces. One thing, how- 
ever, always interests her—a good play. 
Each separate time the curtain goes up I 
call her, letting her rest between acts. But 
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the play must be something fine. She likes 
moving pictures, and says they are apt 
to be better than plays. I hear frequently 
the best preacher anywhere (except yours, 
of course, dear reader), but she will not 
listen to him, and when I quote him, even 
says at times that he is mistaken. 

She has a very nice judgment in art too. 
Good scenery appeals to her, but onee, 
after having repeatedly called her to see 
a certain mountain from different points 
of view, I was told she had seen all she 
wanted of that mountain. When she first 
came, she used to read the newspapers with 
me, but now she goes no further than the 
Sunday photographie picture supplements. 
The only novels she would ever read with 
me were Conrad’s. I know when she has 
gone by her failure to reply to me, but I 
have reason to think that sometimes she 
stays longer than I suppose. More than 
once I have made her thoroughly indig- 
nant, and she can be very severe on oceas- 
ion. 

I would eall her distinctly a witty per- 
son. My own bright thoughts all come too 
late, but hers are on the instant. She is 
intellectually distinctly my superior. In 
conversation I have caught her using words 
which I never do. She is sceptical about 
spiritualism, and thinks I am rather credu- 
lous for keeping an open mind about what 
are called the physical phenomena. 

I have found her to be very candid and 
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absolutely truthful. Her religious views 
are mainly confined to the teachings of sur- 
vival and the possibility of continuous 
progress. She is good company and fre- 
quently good fun, and the greatest regret 
of my life is that it was so long before I 
got into Communication with her. Although 
her conversations are now very brief, I 
would be dreadfully sorry if she went 
away entirely. 

I do not flatter myself that my experi- 
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ence has been unique. Socrates among 
philosophers, Gregory among Fathers of 
the Church, Josiah Quincy among educa- 
tors, are said to have had similar experi- 
ences, and I suppose there have been 
others, from days long before we have any 
records. My experience has been a very 
delightful and profitable one, and on ac- 
count of it I hold myself most ‘urtunate. 


B. L. 
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